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Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of William Tyndale, one of the 
earliest Translators of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English Lan- 
guage. 


Or all the Institutions of the 
present day, the Bible Society 
seems to be one, the influence of 
whose transactions will be most 
powerfully and extensively felt 
in future ages. The translation of 
the Scriptures into the languages 
of the various nations under hea- 
ven, will point out a memorable 
era in the moral and political his- 
tory of those nations ;---one, of 
which their poets will sing, and 
their historians write, with en- 
thusiasm, in ages far remote ; for 
as we are thoroughly satisfied 
that the influence of these trans- 
lations will never cease to be felt, 
so we are confident that the means 
and instruments of their intro- 
duction, will never cease to be 
remembered with joy and grati- 
tude. 

If there be any justness in 
these remarks, they will be al- 
lowed to contain a sufficient rea- 
son, for bringing forward to the 
remembrance of our own coun- 
trymen a name, which will ever 
be dear to those, who consider the 
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right of private judgment, and 
the duty of searching the Scrip- 
tures, as most intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of 
human nature, and the advance- 
ment of the divine glory upon 
earth. Shall the triumphal arch, 
or the sculptured column, trans- 
mit to succeeding generations the 
names and actions of those, who 
were pre-eminently brave among 
the many brave? And shall we 
ever cease to hold up to the 
esteem and imitation of mankind, 
the few faithful among many 
faithless ;---those, who, in an age 
of darkness, shone “‘ as lights in 
the world;” and who, by their 
labours and their sufferings, be- 
came the benefactors of their own, 
and of every “succeeding age? 
Every British Christian would 
say, No. But of all the men 
who struggled for the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind, 
those, who taught them how best 
to enjoy, and improve, and de- 
fend those liberties, have the first 
claim upon the affectionate and 
grateful remembrance of poste- 
rity. The early translators of 
the Holy Bible, were a race of 
men that entered, at the peril of 
their lives, and all that was dear 
to them, upon one of the most 
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difficult and disinterested enter- 
prises, that ever employed the 
agency of man. Among the 
earliest, the most successful, and 
the most persevering of these 
men, was William Tyndale, who, 
having caught the ambitious 
thought of translating the Bible 
into English, from the efforts of 
Wickliffe in the preceding cen- 
tury, and, having drawn the flame 
of burning love for the souls of 
men, from a still nobler and 
higher source, seems to have 
identified his existence with the 
enterprise, his happiness with its 
accomplishment. 

Tyndale was born towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, 
upon the borders of Wales. His- 
tory has recorded nothing con- 
cerning the place of his nativity, 
his parentage, or his early life. 
Yet, when the extreme igno- 
rance of the age in which he 
lived is remembered, it will ap- 
pear certain, that his early years 
must have been distinguished by 
considerable learning and dili- 
gence. Being designed for the 
church, he was sent at an early 
age to Oxford, and entered at 
Magdalen Hall, where, it is said, 
he read private lectures in divi- 
nity to some of the students. 
After this, he removed to Wol- 
seys new College of Christ 
Church. Here his natural acute- 
ness, and extensive learning, soon 
discovered to him the corruption 
of the church, and the general 
truth of Luther’s doctrines. He 
therefore openly embraced and 
defended the sentiments of that 
eminent reformer. This led to 
his expulsion from Oxford, be- 
fore he had taken his degree. In 
consequence of this violent mea- 
sure on the part of that Univer- 
sity, he removed immediately to 
Cambridge, with the view of im- 
proving those abilities, and in- 
creasing that learning, for which 
he was afterwards so eminently 


distinguished. At Cambridge he 


continued some time, and took 
out his degree. From thence his 
first remove was into Gloucester- 
shire, or Worcestershire, where 
he engaged in the useful and ho- 
nourable work of tuition, in the 
family of Sir John Welsh. Here 
his first literary engagement, of 
which any knowledge has de- 
scended to us, was the transla- 
tion of the Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani of Erasmus, intended 
for the service of the family in 
which he resided. This fact 
affords an evidence of what, in- 
deed, might have been conjec- 
tured from his general character--- 
that, in imparting instruction to 
his Pupils, he was solicitous to 
train them up in the knowledge 
and love of those principles, which 
he so cordially embraced, and so 
ably defended. During his abode 
in this family, he vy vow] 
preached in the city of Bristol, 
and in various places in the vici- 
nity, and was made eminently 
useful to Sir John Welsh and his 
family, as well as to many others 
in the neighbourhood. But it may 
easily be supposed, that so ardent 
a friend of the reformed princi- 
ples could not long remain unno- 
ticed. Entering into controversy 
with the company, and especially 
with the priests, who frequented 
the house of Sir John Welsh, he 
exposed. himself to violent and 

werful enemies. After en- 
uring frequent reproaches as a 
heretic, he was at length im- 
peached by the chancellor of the 
diocese, who preferred several 
articles against him; he de- 
fended himself, however, so 
ably, that his adversaries were 
confounded, and constrained to 
release him;---yet their malicedid 
not subside: they continued to 
molest and distress him by every 
means in their power. This 
obliged him to leave the coun- 
try, and repair to London, where 
he occasionally preached at St. 
Dunstan’s in the West. Here 
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he had ful'er opportunities of de- 
tecting the abominations of the 
church, and the extreme igno- 
rance of the clergy. 
During his residence in Lon- 
don, his zeal for the truth led 
him to engage in the theological 
controversies of the day. It was 
an age of scholastic disputation, 
in which, the sentiments and de- 
ductions of school-men, were both 
more respected and more gene- 
rally known by professional men, 
than the pure and authoritative 
declarations of the Sacred Ora- 
cles. The clergy were, in gene- 
ral, deplorably ignorant, highly 
superstitious, and promoters of 
rsecution in its most cruel and 
ideous form. History relates, of 
the period of which we are treat- 
ing, that many of the priests 
could scarcely read, and were 
unable to write. Doctors of the 
Sorbonne have testified, that, 
though above fifty years of age, 
they had never known what a 
New Testament was. Even that 
great reformer, Luther, never saw 
a Bible till after he had taken a 
degree in the University. Caro- 


lostadt had been a Doctor of 


Divinity eight years, before he 
had read the Scriptures ; and yet 
the University of Wittemburg, 
when he aeall and obtained his 
degree, recorded of him, that he 
was ‘‘ sufficientissimus!” In an 
age of such gross darkness, Tyn- 
dale, who was well versed and 
mighty in the Scriptures, had, in 
every dispute with the popish 
clergy, a decided superiority. 
He was frequently known to 
challenge, in the boldness and 
confidence of truth, the blind 
guides of the day; and to declare, 
that the period was approaching, 
when the rudest peasant, with 
the Bible in his hand, would be 
their superior in that knowledge, 
which leads to everlasting life. 
How far his confidence in the 
power of the gospel was just, 
and how far his prediction of the 


fase of divine truth has been 
ulfilled, every reader can now 
determine. 

It was during his continuance 
in London, that his project of 
translating the Scriptures was 
matured, and the execution of it 
commenced ; for, though he knew 
the opposition which had been 
excited against Wickliffe, and the 
final destruction of his labours 
by the clergy and bishops, near 
a century before, he was not in- 
timidated. He prepared his 
materials, and often conversed 
upon the subject with ~his 
friends. His mind seems to have 
dwelt upon it with the ardour 
of devotion, and the resolution of 
amartyr. When we consider the 
period at which such an object 
was avowed, and descanted on 
with all the glow and enthusiasm, 
which its anticipated and momen- 
tous consequences deserved, we 
cannot be surprised, that the ig- 
norant and bigotted —— of 
popery should fear the light, and 
endeavour, by all the aids of per- 
secution and calumny, to silence 
a man whom they knew not how 
to answer. 

He had endeavoured to intro- 
duce himself to a situation, which 
would have afforded him some 
protection and assistance, while 
pursuing his great work. He had 
heard much of the learning of 
Bishop Tonstal, whom Erasmus 
had praised in his writings ; and he 
wished to obtain an appointment 
as one of the Bishop’s chaplains. 
As a testimony of his qualifica- 
tions, he produced an oration of 
Isocrates, which he had translated 
from Greek into English. But in 
this attempt he was unsuccessful. 
After this disappointment, it ap- 
pears that he withdrew into retire- 
ment for about the space of six 
months ; during which time, he 
completed his translation of the 
New Testament. There is ho 
doubt, however, that it had cost 
= much previous labour ; and it 
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is certain that he still employed 
unwearied assiduity in perfecting 
a work, for which he could find 
but few helps in the learning of the 
age ; and in which, from the spi- 
rit of the times, he durst hardly 
accept of a co-adjutor, even if 
one had offered. 

Intent upon the publication, as 
well as the translation, of the 
New Testament, and, perceiving 
the danger of attempting, and 
the impossibility of accomplish- 
ing, his design at home, he re- 
solved to seek an asylum among 
the reformers on the Continent. 
To enable him to effect this pur- 
po. Providence raised up for 

im a friend in Henry Mon- 
mouth, who furnished him with 
money, and thereby enabled him 
to leave London, after having 
made it his residence for more 
than one year. On the Continent 
he enjoyed the acquaintance of 
Luther, and other learned men ; 
and, having warmly espoused 
their doctrines, disseminated them 
among those of his countrymen 
who attended his ministry in Ant- 
werp and its vicinity. In 1526, 
he obtained the assistance of John 
Frith, a learned and pious man, 
by whose aid he was enabled to 

ublish his translation of the New 

estament into English. This first 
edition was in octavo, without a 
name, and is said to have con- 
sisted of 1500 copies, a great 
proportion of which were brought 
into England, and privately cir- 
culated. 

At the dispersion of this trans- 
lation, the Homish clergy were 
exceedingly provoked; ‘‘ some 
of them said it was impossible 
to translate the Scriptures into 
English’: others, that it was not 
lawful for the people to have 
them in their mother tongue : 
others, that it would make > le 
all heretics. They were dis- 

, likewise, ause Tyn- 
dale, like Wickliffe, had inter- 
preted the sacred words, whose 


meaning they wished to hide from 
the people; because, having ap- 
propriated these words to them- 
selves, as long as they were not 
understood, the clergy were at 
liberty to affix to them any sense 
they pleased, for aggrandizing 
their own order. Wherefore, 
when they found that Tyndale, 
in his translation, had put the 
word senior for priest; congre- 
gation for church ; love for cha- 
rity ; repentance for penance, &c. 
they were so enraged, that, by 
various constitutions, they con- 
demned the whole of his transla- 
tion as heretical; forbade the 
people to read it; made. strict 
search after the copies of it; 
and all that they found they 
burnt publicly. But the more 
Tyndale’s translation was con- 
demned, the more it was sought 
after and read; insomuch, that 
the Dutch booksellers printed 
four editions of it, before Tyndale 
thought fit to reprint it. While 
they were making gain of his 
labours, he was employed in 
translating the five books of 
Moses into English, with an in- 
tention to publish them like- 
wise.” * 

The partisans of the Reforma- 
tion were fast increasing in this 
country. The works of Luther, 
and the Reformers, were read 
with avidity; and the events 
which were taking place in Ger- 
many, were hailed with rapture 
by numbers in Britain. 

During the ministry of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, no person was per- 
secuted for heresy, though the 
clergy were frequently solicitous 
to restrain its growth by penal 
severities. But, upon Wolsey’s 
disgrace, Sir Thomas More 
persuaded Henry, with a view 
to obtain favour at the Court 
of Rome, to enforce the laws 
against heresy, and to prohibit 

* See Macknight’s General Preface 
+ ne pc ra m of the Epistles, 

ct. IL. 
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the importation of books from 
the Continent. Tonstal, then 
Bishop of London, having caused 
some copies of Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament to be 
seized, ordered them to be pub- 
licly burnt in Cheapside, by the 
common hangman. But many 
inferred, from this proceeding, 
that the Scriptures must be con- 
trary to the religion generally 
professed, since the clergy were 
thus anxious to tear them from 
the people, and to commit them 
to the flames. 

There is a curious and inte- 
resting circumstance relative to 
Tonstal, Bishop of London, 
which, in relating the few par- 
ticulars known of Tyndale, can- 
not be omitted. Being at Ant- 
werp, in the year 1529, on his 
return from an embassy to 
Cambray, he sent for an En- 
glish merchant of the name of 
Packington, and desired to know 
how many copies of Tyndale’s 
New Testament he could pur- 
chase. Packington immediately 
acquainted Tyndale with’ the 
Bishop's proposal. Tyndale was 
glad of the opportunity of selling 
his remaining copies ; for, being 
poor, and designing a new and 
more correct edition, he regarded 
it as a providential circumstance. 
Giving Packington all the copies 
he possessed, he received the 
money; the books were taken 
to England, and destroyed. The 
new edition was soon finished, 
and brought to England. Sir 
Thomas More, inquiring who en- 
couraged and supported Tyndale, 
was told, it was the Bishop of 
London, who had _ purchased 
nearly half of the old impres- 
sion. This was the occasion of 
much merriment, at the expense 
of the zealous prelate. In order, 
however, to discourage all similar 
efforts, Sir Thomas More ridi- 
culed Tyndale’s version, in a 
dialogue, which was published in 
1529, Tyndale replied to this, 


but not with much effect upon 
those in power; for, in a Court 
of the Star Chamber, the King, 
with the concurrence of the 
Prelates, the Clergy, and both the 
Universities, pr and pro- 
hibited his version of the New 
Testament. 

Tyndale, not discouraged by 
these persecutions, continued his 
labours, and, at length, accom- 


plished a translation of the five 


books of Moses; but in removing 
by sea to Hamburgh, he was 
shipwrecked, and lost all his 
books, manuscripts, and money. 
Having, however, after many dif- 
ficulties, made his way to Ham- 
burgh, he met with Miles Cover- 
dale, a native of Yorkshire, and 
one of the Austin Friars in 
Cambridge, who, like himself, 
was engaged in the work of trans- 
lation. They proceeded to labour 
together, and soon effected a 
translation of the Pentateuch, 
which they published at Mar- 
burg, about 1530.* The year fol- 
lowing, Tyndale finished and pub- 
lished the Prophecy of Jonah, 
with a Prologue. 

It is generally believed, that, 
after this, he employed himself in 
preparing translations of the other 
books of Scripture. This good 
work, with the revision of his 
version of the New Testament, 
seems to have occupied him till 
the year 1534. In this second 
edition, from his own hand, he 
was anticipated by the fourth 
edition of . Dutch booksellers, 
superintended by one George 
San. a Bedfordshire man, he 
** not only corrected the errors 
of the press, but when he came 


* It seems doubtful, whether Tyndale 
and Coverdale made this translation 
direct from the original languages, or 
from the Vulgate Latin. It is I ye 
bable, however, that they possessed so 
much knowledge of those languages, as 
to be able to make references to them in 
the case of difficult passages, and to as- 
sure themselves of the general fidelity 
of their version, 
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to some dark sentences, having 
a Latin text by him, made them 
plainer, and gave many words 
their native signification, which 
they had not before.” This 
edition was printed at Antwerp, 
in August, 1534; several months 
before Tyndale’s was finished : 
and tho these Dutch book- 
sellers had so ungenerously availed 
themselves of his labours, with- 
out acknowledgment, and en- 
tered into so indecent a com- 
petition with him in the town 
where he had pursued his be- 
nevolent intentions, we may feel 
little hesitation in concluding, 
that the noble soul of William 
Tyndale soared above the little- 
ness of sordid interest; and, 
like the great Apostle, in refe- 
rence to the preaching of the 
Gospel, regarded not the motive, 
but the fact. Doubtless, had 
any one offered to condole with 
him on the illiberal treatment 
he had met with, he would 
have referred him to that say- 
ing of Paul :---‘‘ What then? not- 
withstanding, every way, whe- 
ther in pretence, or in truth, 
Christ is preached ; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice.” Phil. i. 18. It is said, 
that, after this, he proceeded in 
the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment as far as to Nehemiah. 
This translation, and his version 
of the New Testament, make 
wins is called “‘ Tyndale’s Bi- 
ble.” 


His other works, which were 
published, and read with great 
avidity in England, were, __- 

«“« The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man.” 

“« The Wicked Mammon.” 

“* The Practice of Prelates.” 

“ An Answer to Sir Thomas 
More.” 

“« Exposition of important 


Passages of Scripture.” 


While Tyndale was engaged in 
writing and publishing these 
various works on the Continent, 


his learned and pious friend, 
John Frith, to whom he had 
been made useful in bringing 
him to the knowledge of the 
truth ; and who, in return, had 
assisted him in translating and 
publishing the New Testament, 
was bitterly persecuted in En- 
gland. About the year 1531, 
he was seized, and thrown into 
the Tower. During his con- 


‘finement, Tyndale wrote to him 


several very interesting and en- 
couraging letters. From these, 


we shall offer the following ex- 
tracts, as affording a pleasing 
view both of the talents and the 
piety of the writer, and one, which, 
we are confident, will be more 
gratifying to our readers than 
any we could present. 


William Tyndale to John Frith. 


“« Dearly beloved. However 
the matter be, commit yourself 
wholly, and only, unto the 
most loving Father and most 
kind Lord. Fear not men that 
threat, nor trust men that speak 
fair ; but trust him that is true 
of promise, and able to make 
his word good. The cause is 
Christ’s Gospel, a light that must 
be fed with the blood of faith. 
The lamp must be dressed and 
snuffed daily, and the oil poured 
in every evening and morning, 
that the light go not out. Though 
we be sinners, yet is the cause 
right. If when we be buffeted 
for well-doing, we suffer pa- 
tiently, and endure, that is ac- 
ceptable to God; for to that 
end we are called. For Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example, that we should fol- 
low his.steps, who did no sin. 
Hereby have we perceived love, 
that he laid down his life for 
us; therefore, we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. 
Rejoice, and be glad, for great 
is the reward in heaven. For 
we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified with him. 
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“ Dearly beloved, be of good 
courage, and comfort your soul 
with the hope of this high re- 
ward; and bear the image of 
Christ in thy mortal body, that 
it may, at his coming, be made 
like his, immortal; and follow 
the example of all the dear bre- 
thren, which chose to suffer, in 
hope of a better resurrection. 
Keep your conscience pure and 
undefiled, and say against that, 
nothing. If you give yourself, 
cast yourself, yield yourself, com- 
mit yourself wholly, and only, 
to your loving Father, then shall 
his power be in you, and make 
you strong; and that so strong, 
that you shall feel no pain, which 
should be to another, present 
death. Una salus victis, nullam 
sperare salutem; to look for no 
man’s help, bringeth the help of 
God to them that seem to be 
overcome in the eyes of hypo- 
crites. Yea, and it shall make 
God to carry you through thick 
and thin for his truth’s sake, in 
spite of all the enemies of his 
truth. There falleth not a hair 
till his hour be come; and when 
his hour is come, necessity car- 
rieth us hence, though we be 
not willing. But, if we be will- 
ing, then have we a reward and 
thank. Fear not the threatening, 
therefore, neither be overcome 


of sweet words, with which twain be 


the hypocrites shall assail you. 
Neither let the persuasion of 
worldly wisdom bear rule in your 
heart; no, though they be your 
friends that counsel you.” 


The “ righteous soul” of Tyn- 
dale could not endure the cor- 
ruptions and abominations of the 
time in which he lived; and, 
animated with the vehement zeal 
of the ancient prophets, he could 


not forbear to testify against the 
evils which surrounded him. As 
an illustration of this remark, the 
following extracts are adduced 
from a piece written by Tyndale, 


and entitled his “ Supplication 
to the. King, Nobles, and Sub- 
jects of England.” “ I beseech,” 
says he, “ the King’s most noble 
Grace, well to consider all the 
bg by the which the Cardinal 
and our holy Bishops have led 
him since he was first king ; and 
to see whereunto all the pride, 
pomp, and vain boast of the Car- 

inal is come, and how God hath 
resisted him and our prelates in 
their wiles. 

“« Furthermore, I beseech his 
Grace also to have mercy of his 
own soul, and not to suffer 
Christ and his holy testament to 
be persecuted under his name 
any longer; that the sword of the 
wrath of God may be put up 
again; which, for that cause, no 
doubt, is most chiefly drawn. 

“ My petition is to his Grace, 
to have compassion on his poor 
subjects, that the realm utterly 
perish not with the wicked coun- 
sel of our pestilent prelates. 

“ Further, of all the subjects of 
England, this I crave, that they 
repent. For, the cause of evil 
riers is the sin of the subjects, 
as testifieth the Scripture. And 
the cause of false preachers is, 
that the people have no love 
unto the truth, saith Paul, in the 
second chapter of the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians. We 
all sinners, a hundred times 
greater than all that we suffer. 
Let us, therefore, each forgive 
other, remembering, the greater 
sinners, the more welcome if we 
repent, according to the simili- 
tude of the riotous son, Luke 
xv. 

“ Finally; if the persecution 
of the King’s Grace, and other 
temporal persons, conspiring with 
the spirituality, be of ignorance, 
I doubt not but that their eyes 
shall be opened shortly, and they 
shall see and repent, and God 
shall show them mercy. But if 
it be of a set malice against the 
truth, and of a grounded hate 
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against the law of God, by the 
reason of a full consent they 
have to sin, and to walk in their 
old ways of ignorance ; where- 
unto being now past re- 
pentance, they have utterly yield- 
ed themselves, to follow, with 
full lust, without bridle or snaffle, 
which is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost; then ye shall see, even 
shortly, that God shall turn the 
point of the sword, wherewith 
they shed Christ’s blood, home- 
ward, to shed their own again, 
after all the examples of the 
Bible.” 

That an able writer in favour 
of the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, a zealous preacher against 
the errors and absurdities of 
Popery, a faithful translator of 
the New Testament, and a warm 
advocate for its universal circu- 
lation, should awaken the enmity, 
nay, the rage and cruelty, of 
those whose anti-christian power 
he thus endeavoured to destroy, 
will not excite astonishment. 
Having removed back from Ham- 
burgh to Antwerp, a man of the 
name of Henry Phillips, was 
employed, it is said, by the 
English Bishops, to insinuate 
himself into the confidence of 
Tyndale; and, under the mask 
of friendship, to lure him to his 
destruction. After Phillips had 
dwelt on terms of the strictest 
intimacy with Tyndale for many 
months, he went secretly to 
Brussels, and obtained the sanc- 
tion and aid of imperial authority. 
He returned to Antwerp with 
the Emperor’s attorney, and 
other officers. Repairing imme- 
diately to the house in which 
Tyndale lodged, he invited him 
out to dinner. Accepting this 
invitation with some reluctance, 
the good man left his house in 
company with Phillips ; who, on 

assing the threshold, gave a sign, 
like Judas, to the officers. Rush- 
ing upon their victim, they dragged 
him instantly away. On the 
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same day, the Emperor’s attorney 
took possession of all his papers 
and effects. 

From Antwerp he was con- 
veyed to the Castle of Filford, 
where he remained a year and 


six months. During this time, 
great exertions were made by the 
English merchants at Antwerp, 
and by a person of the name of 
Poyntz, with whom he had lodged, 
to obtain his release. Lord Crom- 
well also wrote to the Emperor 
for the same purpose, but all 
without effect. It is pleasing to 
reflect, that the zeal and the 
fidelity of Tyndale were nothing 
shaken by the persecutions he 
endured. He continued his la- 
bours even in prison; and was 
made the instrument of conver- 
sion to the gaoler, and several 
of his family. 

At length he was condemned 
to be strangled and burnt; for 
this purpose he was taken to 
Augsburgh, in 1536. The last 
words which he uttered, after he 
was tied to the stake, were, 
“ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes !” 

Of his character, his enemies 
have left upon record, that with 
which his friends are satisfied, 
that he was ‘‘ homo doctus, pius 
et bonus,”---*‘ a learned, a pious, 
and a good man.” His memory 
will ever be dear to those who 
value the Bible; and to contem- 
plate his early example, will ever 
give pleasure to those, who, like 
him, are instrumental in dissemi- 
nating the knowledge of God, 
and of his salvation. By his 
translation of the New Testament 
into English, he did more to- 
wards expelling the darkness and 
superstition of this kingdom, than 
any man of his age. He lived 
for the benefit of mankind, and 
he died a martyr in the cause 
of religion. Of his integrity and 
faithfulness let him speak for him- 
self. In his preface to his New 
Testament, he thus writes: * I. 
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call to God to witness, when 


I shall appear at the judgment- 
seat of Christ, to give an account 
of all my actions, that I have 
not altered one syllable of God’s 
word against my conscience ; nor 
would [ for all the honours of 
this world, if they were laid at 
my feet.” 

In their daily perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures, Christians of 
Great Britain are little aware, 
how much, under God, they are 
indebted to the pious and ad- 
venturous efforts of this good 
man. The pedigree of our pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, is 
to be traced back to his version. 
It appears, that, in fact, there has 
never been an entirely new trans- 
lation of the Bible, since the days 
of Tyndale and Coverdale. Dif- 
ferent editions of their transla- 
tion, with some alterations, have 
heen, from time to time, sent 
forth by authority; but for the 
basis of the text we are indebted 
to these two faithful men of 
God, and more particularly to 
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William Tyndale,---a man, who 
so ardently desired to communi- 
cate to his countrymen the know- 
ledge of the word of God, that 
in so doing, he continually ha- 
zarded life, and all its* earthly 
comforts ; and at last perished in 
the flames. For the learning, the 
zeal, and the intrepidity of such 
witnesses to the truth, we, who 
are daily enjoying the fruit of 
their pious toils and sufferings, 
can never sufficiently express 
our gratitude to the God of all 
our mercies, nor offer adequate 
praise. 


PPD IL 


*.* Weare happy to announce 
to our readers, that we have the 
prospect of presenting them, next 
month, with a Memoir of the 
late Rey. Samuel Lavington, of 
Bideford, Devon, the celebrated 
author of several volumes of 
posthumous sermons, much and 
justly esteemed in the religious 
world. 
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No. I. 


To Young Persons; for the first 
Sabbath of the year. 


Hebrews xi. 24—27. By faith 
Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; 
choosing rather to suffer af- 
fliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season ; esteeming the 
reproack of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in 


Egypt: for he had respect unto 
the recompense of the reward. 


Divine Providence, as displayed 
in the history of this extraor- 
Coxe. Mag. No. 1. 


dinary person, furnishes an im- 
pressive commentary on the de- 
claration of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples,---‘‘ The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered.” At the 
period -when Moses was born, 
the children of Israel were in 
circumstances of deep affliction. 
They were grievously oppressed 
by the King of Egypt, and 
threatened with utter extermina- 
tion. But while they thus lay 
prostrate in the dust, under “ a 
yoke of affliction and iron,” 
‘* God heard their groaning, and 
God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob: and God looked upon thé 
children of Israel, and had 
— unto them.”, This was 














evidently seen in the preparation 
he immediately made for their 
deliverance. He preserved one 
at least of their children, from 
the operation of that barbarous 
decree, which had doomed all 
their males to destruction ; and 
by a surprising, yet not unusual 
movement of his providence, he 
over-ruled the wrath of man, and 
made the court of the imperious 
monarch the nursery of his fu- 
ture a 
Adopted by the Princess of 
t, Moses became “ learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” In the arrangements of 
infinite wisdom, this was clearly 
intended to qualify him for the 
igh station of legislator and 
er of a people, whose habits, 
litical existence, and religious 
ith, were to exhibit a character 
of perpetuity, unrivalled by any 
any other nation under heaven. 
Moses, their leader and judge, 
was the elegant scholar, the able 
historian, and the sublime poet. 
Set apart in the counsels of 
God as the future legislator of 
Israel, as well as leader of their 
armies, he was prepared and 
ualified in Egypt for the ar- 
uous duties that belonged to 
this elevated station. The Holy 
Scriptures say, he “‘ was mighty 
in words and in deeds ;” and pro- 
fane history professes to record 
some of his wise and valorous 
achievements. In following out 
-the history of this eminent man, 
it would be easy to show that as 
forty years’ experience in a court, 
qualified him to rule the nation 
of Israel, so, by forty subsequent 
years, spent in a state of com- 
parative poverty, he was pre- 
pared to bear with meekness 
and patience the rebellions of 
that. turbulent and ungrateful 
people. Indeed, by the whole 
course of events in the first and 
second periods of his life, Mo- 
ses was, in a remarkable way, 


prepared to sustain the high 
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character, and fulfil the difii- 
cult duties, afterwards to devolve 
upon him when he was “ king 
in Jeshurun.” 

Having made these general 
and brief remarks on the history 
and character of this celebrated 
man, it will perhaps be inquired 
by some, and especially by the 
young, what points of analogy 
should exist between their own 
religious principles and those of 
the Jewish Legislator? It will 
be the object of the following 
discourse to answer the ques- 
tion. 


I. Let the young calculate, 
as he did, that the people of 
God are commonly the subjects 
of affliction. 

Moses knew that his brethren 
were held in a state of bondage, 
and cruel oppression by their 
task-masters ; but under all their 
affliction his heart was with them. 
Acting, therefore, upon the no- 
blest principles, he sacrificed 
every consideration of selfish 
policy, and chose to suffer with 
them, because they were the 
people of God. Since that day 
a new dispensation has arisen, 
and the general aspect of the 
world is greatly changed, but 
affliction is still the lot of the 
righteous. We do not expect, on 
account of our religion, to be 
exempted from the common lot 
of humanity ; for the observation 
of every day affords convincing 
proof, that the various diseases 
sin has let loose upon the mortal 
part of man, and the numerous 
other calamities incident to hu- 
man life, are common to the 
pious and the profane. But 
there are also causes, from which 
the believer must expect a large 
portion of tribulation, to the in- 
fluence of which, men of the 
world are not subjected. 

Are reproach and contempt 
painful to be borne? These 
make up a part of the afflic- 
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tion of Israel. Men, whose po- 
licy is exclusively of a worldly 
character, entertain a _ high 
contempt for those who zea- 
lously seek a heavenly inheri- 
tance. The believer is branded 
as an enthusiast, who makes a 
sacrifice of present good for 
that which is future and un- 
known, or even altogether chi- 
merical. He is reproached for 
many principles he never enter- 
tained, and those he avows are 
shamefully perverted. He be- 
comes a gazing stock to the un- 
godly, and the tongue of scandal 
ives vent to all its malignity in 
olding up his name and practice 
to public odium. But whence 
‘are all these efforts to traduce 
such characters, and excite 
— them a general feeling 
of abhorrence? What are the 
principles, what the characteristic 
dispositions of this obnoxious 
sect? Is their practice in general 
such as to deserve this treat- 
ment? No: the world has no 
evil thing to say of them col- 
lectively. But Jesus Christ has 
solved the problem :---“ If the 
world hate you, ye know that 
it hated me before it hated you. 
If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own: but 
because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” Let the young take warn- 
ing then, that, on the one part, 
“the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God,” and on the 
other, that a distinct and con- 
sistent avowal of the whole Gos- 
E of Christ will incur infamy 
the estimation of the carnal 
world. If you identify your- 
selves with the despised followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth, your for- 
mer companions will reproach 
you as mean and pusillanimous ; 


they will scoff at your terrors of 


conscience, and brand the ardour 
of ‘your love to Christ as enthu- 
siasm. In the age in which 
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we live, indeed, tolerant prin- 
ciples prevail to a great extent: 
but, after all the loud profes- 
sions we have heard of liberality 
of sentiment, so far as an un- 
godly world are implicated, it is 
only the tolerance of infidelity. 
Those “ who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus,” must expect to 
“ be hated of all men for his 
sake.” That man, therefore, is 
no friend of the Redeemer, who, 
on this important subject, seeks 
to make a compromise with both 
es; and while he gives one 
and to the world, presents the 
other to the church. 

Again, let the young Chris- 
tian remember, that he may some- 
times suffer affliction from those 
who ought to be his steady and 
attached friends. Let him not 
expect perfection in the most 
pure societies on earth; and let 
him not be surprised, if some, 
in whose hearts he expected to 
find the affection and faithfulness 
of a brother, should inflict ‘the 
deepest and the severest wounds. 
Finally, it should not be for- 
gotten, that in making a sacrifice 
of his passions to the yee rin- 
ciples of the word of God, he 
must expect to endure many 
— conflicts with his own 

eart. In the renewed tempta- 
tions of Satan, and the daily re- 
sistance the believer is required 
to make to them, he will learn 
that he has engaged in a warfare 
of the most arduous and inces- 
sant kind. His enemies, if oc- 
casionally subdued, will allow 
but little time for repose; and 
if they prevail against him, will 
torture his spirit with pangs of 
the most horrible description. 

But let the young be further 
admonished, 


II. To calculate, as Moses 
did, that the pleasures of ‘sin, 
when they are chosen, are but 
for a season. How small a mea- 


- of enjoyment do earthly 
2 
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things yield; and how short in 
duration, is even that very li- 
mited degree of pleasure! We 
see the wealthy man adding 


house to house, and field to field; - 


but amidst all his riches, his soul 
is restless and unsatisfied; his 
treasure increases, but his hap- 
piness diminishes. While he is 
forming projects for future ease 
and luxury, instead of enjoying 
the present with gratitude and 
moderation, the divine sentence 
goes forth against him; and he 
is surprised with that solemn de- 
nunciation, “‘ Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” Look upon the man 
who pays his court to popular 
esteem, and idolatrously wor- 
ships at the shrine of fame. To 
day he congratulates himself upon 
his celebrity, but to morrow his 
name is in the list of the de- 
parted. The man of sensual ap- 
petites seeks their gratification ; 
robably he succeeds; but, alas ! 
is day of enjoyment is short. 
The ,andulgencies in which his 
heart delights, hurry him to an 
untimely grave. The pleasures 
of the world, however, are not 
to be calculated upon for the 
term of human life, short as that 
term is when contrasted with 
eternity. Riches make to them- 
selves wings, and fly away. A 
name, once trumpeted from the 
highest pinnacles of the temple 
of fame, is, before long, branded 
with almost aaveral obloquy. 
The sensualist, at length, finds 
every pleasure pall upon his appe- 
tite, tl his dindeaie soul leethes 
them all. With Solomon, he says, 
** Whatsoever mine eyes desired 
[ kept not from them; I withheld 
not my heart from any joy: for 
my heart rejoiced ir all my la- 
bour, and this was my portion 
of all my labour. Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the la- 
bour that I had laboured to do, 
and, behold, all was vanity and 
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vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun.” The 
pleasures of sin are but for a 
season; that season, at its longest 
term, is human life; and how 
short the term of life will be, is 
a secretin the counsels of Deity ; 
yet the enjoyment of life may be 
much shorter than life itself. 
How often have we seen a man 
of high prospects smitten with 
incurable madness, and doomed 
to drag out the remainder of his 
days in gloomy confinement. 
How often has the voice of God 
been heard, saying, ‘“‘ Son of 
man, I will take away the de- 
sire of thine eyes with a stroke,” 
Death has laid his relentless hand 
upon an interesting wife, a ten- 
der mother—has torn her from 
her afflicted husband and ‘help- 
less babes, and thus has given 
to the grave one in whom the 
happiness of many was com- 
prised. Sometimes we have be- 
held two interesting young per- 
sons, entering together upon the 
fairest prospects of human fe- 
licity. They have united their 
hands and their hearts in the 
tenderest and most solemn of 
human engagements. They spend 
their days in mirth and gaiety ;— 
they seem blessed with every 
thing the heart of man can de- 
sire; and, most of all, in each 
other. But they are destitute 
of religion, that one thing need- 
ful to sanctify and sweeten every 
earthly joy. And now, after a 
summer of uninterrupted pros- 
perity, and many a long day of 
convivial enjoyment, the winter 
of adversity approaches. They 
feel its chilling blasts. The flow- 
ers of their little Eden fade and 
die: their springs of joy are 
frozen. They grow peevish to- 
wards each other. Poverty 
spreads over them her gloomy 
curtain, dark as the winter of 
the poles. Now they realize 
what they never did before---the 
sad deficiency of having no God. 
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The season of affliction is not 
alleviated by the consolations of 
a better state ; and at length their 
sun sets under ‘a cloud, to them 
the doleful presage of eternal 
night. Who would not moralize 
over a scene like this, and say, 
to his own heart, the “ pleasures 
of the world are but for a season?” 
Let the young especially calcu- 
late the brevity and insufficiency 
of these pleasures; and let them 
here learn to prefer the service 
of God the Redeemer. 

Some of your youthfal con- 
nexions may devote the hours 
of the first sabbath of the year, 
and especially its closing hours, 
to scenes of dissipation, or, at 
least, of vanity, while you have 
consented to devote the same 
— of time to reading, 
nearing the word of God, and 
private acts of religion. Be as- 
sured then, that with all stheir 
appearances of mirth, ¢heir ¢on- 
sciences tell them that you” have 
The 


chosen the better part. 
pleasures of yonder profligate are 
of short duration; to day he 
revels; to morrow he curses his 


folly. But this day, soberly 
spent in the society of the pious, 
occupied by the duties of the 
sanctuary, and devoted in part to 
meditation on the vanity of hu- 
man life, or to numbering your 
days, that you may apply your 
hearts unto wisdom, may leave 
a lasting savour in your hearts; 
and the recollection of its sacred 
pleasures shall be a source of 
rational enjoyment in all the fu- 
ture years of life. 

Impressed with these consi- 
derations, let the young, 


IIL. Calculate, as Moses did, 
that the reproach of Christ is 
more estimable than the splen- 
dours of a palace, and the wealth 
of a mighty nation. 

Observe, First, the particular 
nature of this reproach : it was 
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the reproach of Christ; and this 
you must endure. 

A man, professing faith in the 
Gospel, may, by his irregular 
and vicious courses, or even by 
his ill temper, malevolence, or 
censorious spirit, excite the hos- 
tility of ungodly men. Thus 
roused, they may revile him not 
so much for that particular quality, 
which called forth those expres- 
sions of their disgust, as for the 
faith he professes. Their decided 
aversion to his religious prin- 
ciples, will induce such persons 
to charge them with all his de- 
fects. But this, so far from 
being the reproach of Christ, 
is causing his name and gospel 
to be scandalized for your sakes. 
“« Tt must needs be that offences 
come, but woe be to that man 
by whom they come.” ‘ Blessed 
are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness sake, for their’s 
is the kingdom of heaven. Bless- 
ed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.” 
Let it, however, be carefully ob- 
served, that the persecution must 
arise exclusively for righteous- 
ness sake; and all the evil the 
say of you, must be falsely said, 
in consequence of your attach- 
ment to Jesus Christ, or the pro- 
mise of a blessing is at once 
annulled. The reproach of Christ 
consists in that odium which is 
cast upon a man for professing 
the doctrines of Christianity in 
their unmutilated form, and 
maintaining a practice consistent 
with that profession; and to 
such only the reward is given. 

Observe, Secondly, the spirit 
in which believers must endure 
this reproach. 

It must be borne in the spirit 
of the Gospel, or it is not strictly 
the reproach of Christ, neither 
will it be followed by the ex- 
pected blessing, Our Lord has 
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left us an illustrious example of 
the manner in which persecution 
is to be endured. ‘“‘ When he 
was reviled, he reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but foes a himself to 
him that judgeth righteously.” In 
the conduct of ‘ane tles also, 
we have a fine example of suffer- 
ing for the truth, in Acts v. 40, 41. 
‘** And when they had called the 
apostles, and beaten them, they 
commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Jesus, and 
let them go. And ‘they departed 
from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his 
name.” Let us further listen to 
_ the heroic language of St. Paul, 

“« God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.” When our Re- 
deemer warned his disciples to 


expect persecution, he also pre- 
scribed the spirit in which it 


was to be received. ‘“ Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven: for 
so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you.” us we 
see that ignominy endured for 
the sake of Christ, must be borne 
in the spirit of his Gospel, and 
then it is the reproach of Christ. 

But let us notice, Thirdly, the 
transcendent value of this re- 
proach. 

It is more estimable than the 
wealth of Britain. What can 
earthly possessions afford? Only 
the means of temporal enjoy- 
ment; and this, at best, highly 
precarious. But how often have 
the sons and daughters of po- 
verty, though hated and despised, 
robbed, and imprisoned, for the 
sake of Christ, enjoyed those 
divine consolations which they 
would not have bartered away 
for the honours of an imperial 
diadem. Is it an honour to go 
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into voluntary exile with men 
of unbending integrity, even in 
the cause of political virtue? Was 
Cato greater than Casar? Are 
the apostles of our Lord, although 
_ and persecuted, regarded 

y the whole Christian Church 
as objects of high esteem; while 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, Herod 
the Great, Herod Antipas, the 
murderer of John Baptist, Pon- 
tius Pilate, and Felix, are ob- 
jects of our abhorrence and exe- 
cration? Surely then “ a good 
name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches ;” and the reproach of 
Christ before the largest earthly 
possession. This will appear more 
fully, if we consider, 

Fourthly, The recompense of 
reward connected with this re- 
proach. 

The place of our recompense 
is heaven. There sin is for ever 
banished, and “‘ God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain; 
for the former things are passed 
away.” In heaven, the presence 
of God, and a powerful sense of 
his favour, constitute the felicity 
of its inhabitants. Do we suffer 
privations for the sake of Christ? 
How ample will our recompense 
be in “ the riches of glory.” Do 
we endure opprobrium for the 
name of Jesus? Then hear him 
say, “‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.” Who 
would not cheerfully suffer, when 
a recompense so great is to fol- 
low. 

It will, however, be not only a 
recompense, but a reward. Such 
is the munificence of the ever- 
blessed God, that he does not 
merely repay his servants for the 
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losses they sustain upon his ac- 
count, which in itself would be 
great condescension, since all 
they possess is derived from his 
bounty; but he bestows a 4 
rious and unfading reward. We 
are called to conflict with the 
world, and make some temporary 
sacrifices. We are required to 
resist the devil, ‘‘ stedfast in the 
faith.” We are commanded to 
deny ourselves, to take up our 
cross, and to follow our illustrious 
Captain. Again, hear him de- 
claring,---‘‘ To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” I speak 


chiefly in the language of inspi 
tion; for what other could I use 
that would not degrade the sub- 
ject? It is high as heaven, vast as 
eternity, and sublime as the glo- 
ries of him ‘‘ who only hath im- 
mortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach 
unto.” What, then, can mortals 
know of “‘ the recompense of the 
reward.” We are content to wait, 
and know it in its plenitude of 
blessedness hereafter; for “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart 
of man, the- things which God 
hath prepared for them that love 
him.” Amen. 
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FOR THE LONDON CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTOR, 


An Appeal to Ministers and others, 
on Behalf of Adult Schools. 


In an age like the present, when 
the benefits of education are gene- 
rally acknowledged, the task of 
advocating the cause of Adult 
Schools is comparatively easy. 
It is rendered yet more so, by 
the initerest which many persons 
of eminence.in the country have 
expressed in this work of Chris- 
tian benevolence; but it is faci- 
litated above all by the actual 
success of the project, wherever 
the experiment has been made. 
It is now almost universally ad- 
mitted, that a state of rudeness 
and ignorance is a state of 
wretchedness and degradation. 
The tender sympathies of Chris- 
tian benevolence are irresistibly 
excited, when we look on man 
in his state of nature, without 
instruction, without discipline, 
and without religion. But even 


though a secular or lite: edu- 
cation be received, if relig ious 
instruction form no part of the 
system, the subject is still rude, 
in the most affecting sense. His 
notions of moral obligation are 
most crude and incomplete, as 
we learn from the state of even 
highly polished eastern nations ; 
there is no fear of God before 
their eyes. ‘ He is in the way 
of life that keepeth instruction, 
saith Solomon; and, though in- 
struction is a very general term, 
the connexion in which that maxim 
of wisdom is introduced, clearly 
shows that moral and religious 
advantages are intended. It is, 
indeed, implied, that some who 
are favoured with instruction do 
not keep it; and observation far- 
nishes the most distressing proofs, 
that many, who have received the 
best philosophical, moral, and re- 
ligious education, act a very dis- 
orderly part in society. t it 
is also implied, that some do kee 
the profitable instruction that 
given them, and to such it is “‘ the 
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way of life.” Of this truth, we 
have pleasing illustrations in the 
numerous company of believers, 
whose holy lives grace the tri- 
umphs of the cross; and in the 
dying testimony of many, who, 
finishing their mortal career, ex- 
claim, “* I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, 
[ have kept the faith, henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness.”---In this paper, 
however, it is intended, chiefly 
to insist on the importance of 
Schools for Adults, and the obli- 
gation of Christian ministers and 
churches to adopt measures for 
effecting this object. 

I shall, therefore, in the first 
place, point out the disadvantages 
of not being able to read. 

The poor man who labours un- 
der this incapacity, must be sub- 
jected to numerous inconve- 
niencies in his family, both mor- 
tifying to his feelings, and 
depressing to the energies of his 
mind. If his children possess 
that knowledge of which he is 
destitute, it gives them an undue 
elevation above their parent, 
which must often cherish in the 
young mind a very unsuitable 
feeling of self-importance, while 
the supercilious airs of such chil- 
dren cannot fail to produce a con- 
siderable degree of disquietude 
and disgust in the bosom of the 
parent. But, disadvantageous as 
the situation of a parent is, when 
contemplated by his rising family 
as an ignorant man who knows 
much less than themselves, the 
case of the parent and children is 
unquestionably far worse, where 
neither party can read, toassist the 
scanty information of the other. 
Such families seem but one re- 
move from the lowest state of bar- 
barism, though existing in a land 
proudly denominated Christian. 

The civil disadvantages of such 
a state are very numerous, and, 
although others, which we shall 
have occasion presently to notice, 
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are still greater, these are far 
from being inconsiderable. The 
knowledge of letters is the key 
which unlocks that vast store- 
house of discovery and observa- 
tion in which the wise in succes- 
sive generations have laid up their 
intellectual riches; but without 
this key of knowledge, all the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of ages re- 
mains, to the individual, totally 
inaccessible. Comparisons of 
the most unpleasant kind must 
be frequently instituted between 
himself and others, and great 
expense of feeling be incurred, 
where no fault attaches to the 
party, but that of having, in the 
ordination of Divine Providence, 
out-lived the age of ignorance. 
Those who cannot read their 
mother tongue, have inexhaust- 
ible treasures of profitable in- 
struction scattered around them, 
which they behold others taking 
up and converting to valuable 
purposes, while they, as if bound 
by some magic spell, are doomed 
to look on, and wish they had 
lived a generation earlier, not 
thus to have been tantalized ; or 
a generation later, to have parti- 
cipated in the invaluable blessing. 
Since our youth have been so 
generally educated, persons more 
advanced in life have felt, more 
severely than before, the disad- 
vantage of being unable to read. 
Tn some instances it renders them 
incapable of occupying those si- 
tuations, to which others, far 
their juniors, but blessed with 
a Sunday-School education, im- 
mediately succeed : and, in other 
cases, where no such pecuniary 
loss is sustained, still they be- 
hold the refreshing streams of 
knowledge flowing in ten thou- 
sand channels, and watering the 
whole earth, while they are 
doomed to thirst for pleasures 
of which they must despair to 
taste. 

I intend, however, chiefly to 
insist on the disadvantages of 
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incapacity to read the Holy 
Scriptures. If man be born as 
the wild ass’s colt, instruction is 
indispensable to his well being. 


He knows not the God that 
made him; he is ignorant of that 
awful state into which he will be 
translated when the cold hand of 
death shuts his eyes on the scenes 
of this sublunary world. Even 
in this life, Christianity has.a most 
important influence upon the ha- 
bits and comforts of mankind. 
Ignorance is of a demoralizing 
tendency, and education tends 
directly to counteract its in- 
fluence. Ignorance is moral 
darkness, and where that reigns, 
works of darkness will be perpe- 
trated; but instruction sheds a 
ray of heavenly light upon the 
human understanding, to guide it 
in the way of life, and rescue the 
soul from the paths of the de- 
stroyer. Henee, it is written, 
** The ‘entrance of thy word 
giveth light; it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” With- 
out that light, the sons of men 
know little of their duty to God 
or each other; and, accordingly, 
we find, among the untutored, a 
prevailing neglect of prayer, and 
the more public duties of reli- 
gion, as well as a most unprinci- 
pled line of conduct in relation to 
their neighbours. In a word, 
the man who lives uninstructed, 
either by reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or hearing them salibaly 
8. pe lives without hope, 
and without God in the world. 
We pity the heathen in these de- 
plorable circumstances, and hold 
out to'them the torch of divine 
revelation: but ought we not, if 
possible, to. be still more solici- 
tous to rescue, from a state of ig- 
norance so deplorable, and a state 
of danger so imminent, those who 
live around us, who are our in- 
mates, and who do us daily ser- 
vice m the common. occupations 
Of lifer!) och) 
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The cause I am now pleading, 
is that of persons grown up to 
yéars of maturity, who have, as I 
conceive, claims of the most im- 

erious kind upon every benievo- 
ent feeling of our hearts. We 
educate youth, and rejoice in the 
prospect of those personal advan- 
tages the rising generation will 
reap, and the improved state of 
morals they will exhibit. The 
case of uninstructed adults around 
us, is, however, still neglected to 
an extent that demands the most 
prompt attention. They have 
lived longer im the world than 
children, and therefore have less 
time to live. Many have passed 
the meridian of their days; some 
are rapidly descending the steep 
that finds its bottom in the grave ; 
and more than. a few, with yet a 
eapability of learning to read the 
word of God, are within a year 
or two of.cternity.. If, then, we 
imstruct youth, surely those more 
advanced in. life should not be 
neglected. Do we’ feel a lively 
solicitude for, the welfare of the 
rising generation, and. shall we 
not feel, at least, an equal degree 
of interest in those neafer|our 
own age? Shall we provide ample 
means for the instruction of the 
children, and leave the parents to 
perish for lack of knowledge? Is 
it rational, or humane, or m any 
way consistent with the dictates 
of our holy religion, while we 
provide the generation that is to 
come aftér us, with all the facili- 
ties of education, to. leave our 
contemporaries, who have been 
born and nourished in the same 
age as ourselves, to go to their 
graves, saying, No man careth 
for our souls? One is ready to 
suppose that Christian benevo- 
lence in the heart of every reader 
says, God forbid :---give them the 
Holy Scriptures, ‘ which show 
unto men the way of salvation.” 

‘Here, then, @ new view of the 
nbiette presses itself, upon, opr 
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notice. The boon you offer is 
noble, and we rejoice to say, 
such language is not like the 
verbal charity of which an — 
speaks, which says, “ ye 
warmed, be ye clothed,” while 
the means are withheld ; for there 
are hundreds of noble-minded 
persons who devote their time 
and talents to the cause of the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and thousands more who 
cheerfully contribute their pro- 
perty, that their poor neighbours 
or dependents v4 possess the 
words of eternal life. With such 
s, whose minds are en- 
lightened by the principles of 
Christianity, and whose hearts 
are imbued with the true spirit of 
its benevolence, I feel confident 
{ shall not plead in vain, when I 
say, of what use is the Book of 
God, to the object of your libe- 
rality, if its contents cannot be 
decyphered? Every one would 
be amused by the folly of a per- 
son who should present the unlet- 
tered with Hebrew Bibles, or 
Greek New Testaments; and yet, 
as to every useful purpose, it 
would be quite as rational, as to 
put Bibles into the hands of man 
who apply for them, without af- 
fording them the opportunity of 
learning to read their contents. 
Ifthey cannot read, and, which is 
frequently the case, cannot ob- 
tain others to read to them, the 
Koran would be as useful a pre- 
sent as an English version of the 
New Testament. The numerous 
friends of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to whom this part 
of the appeal is particularly ad- 
dressed, will doubtless a 
deep and i interest in 
Adult Schools; and, a ier te n 
their own principles, of nding 
every one an rtunity to read 
the Retipiares tor himself, will 
immediately take measures for 
the formation of such institations 
in the namerous towns, villages, 
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and hamlets, which are, to this 
hour, destitute of these important 
co-adjutors of the Bible Society. 
In winding up these reflections 
pes the privative consequences 
not being able to read, it ap- 
pears suitable to recur to those 
seasons of adversity, sickness, or 
age, in which the world can afford 
no cordial tocheer the heart, when 
friends too often stand aloof; and 
when, if the soul have not a com- 
forter in God, a gloom surrounds 
it, exceeded only by the horrors 
of that pit of darkness which it 
antici 
ness is necessarily one of sepa- 
ration from the world, and is, not 
unfrequently, a time when the 
pain and languor of the body have 
@ worse concomitant in the feel- 
ings of a mind accustomed to lean 
for support upon the business or 
pleasures of the world, but now 
thrown back upon herself, to in- 
dulge painful recollections of 
“ joys departed, never to re- 
tarn,” or anticipations no less 
ainful, of a state on which she 
ears to enter. But who can cal- 
culate the degree of instruction 
which may be derived by a mind 
so distressfully situated, if able to 
read the word of God? That holy 
book, so long neglected, may then 
be read with seriousness and avi- 
dity, and the sentiments of divine 
merey it expresses, may reclaim 
and sooth a spirit wrought up al- 
most to despair. Probably some 
who will glance at these 
know, by experience, the pain and 
languor of times of sickness; and 
others, what it is to spend hoars 
of deep anxiety by the beds of 
sick and dying relatives. And 
have you not, in some of those 
seasons, found the pages of the 
word of God a treasure 
than the best ical attendant, 
or the wealth of the Indies, could 
it have been poured out at your 
feet? Then be intreated, not onl 
to bestow upon others that book 


tes. A season of sick- - 
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which has been so profitable to 
yourself, but also to furnish them 
with the means of using it in 
similar circumstances, 

Under the weakness and in- 
creasing infirmities of age, the 
HolyScriptures are notlessimpor- 
tant than in any other situation to 
which we have adverted. A minis- 
ter in the county of Berks, was 
called, a few weeks ago, to visit a 
respectable woman of nearly four- 
score years, who, in the course of 
conversation, related how urgently 
she had been tempted of the devil 
to the act of self-destruction. She 
gave thanks to God for his pre- 
serving goodness, and expressed 
her reliance upon almighty pow- 
er, still to support her, under all 
the feebleness of nature, against 
the malice and wiles of her ene- 
my. This woman had been in 
the habit of attending a gospel 
ministry, in the town where she 
resided, from which she had de- 
rived tolerably correct views of 
divine truth; but with tears she 
lamented, that, under her present 
circumstances of weakness, which 
have for several months pre- 
vented her from attending pub- 
lie worship, and under frequent 
temptation, so severe, as compan 
to impair her health, as she was 
unacquainted with her a 
she could make no use of her Bi- 
ble. Surely all hearts, in which 
the common sympathies of our 
nature exist, must be moved to 
commiseration by the recital of 
such a case; but could every 
reader have seen her emotion, 
when she spoke of the power of 
temptation, his heart, while he 
conjectured the usethat the Serip- 
tures might have been to her m 
such seasons, would have melted 
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tenaciously treasured up in an 
enfeebled memory. ‘aide 

While such cases, and others 
still more ngs - often 
occurring in this world of misery, 
that divine benevolence which 
provided a Saviour, and gave an 
inspired book of consolation, im- 
periously requires all who possess 
the sacred treasure, to seize every 
rational means of making others 
acquainted with its cheering con- 
tents. This duty becomes so 
much the more urgent, as hun- 
dreds are daily terminating a ca- 
reer of earthly wretchedness, and 
commencing a state of inconceiv- 
able misery, which shall run on 
through duration without end. 
We are bound, on our own prin- 
ciples, therefore, immediately to 
teach survivors to read, that the 
may search the Scriptures, whi 
contain the words of eternal life, 
and testify of him in whom we 
have redemption. 

I propose, in the next num- 
ber, to contemplate the moral 
and political results of teaching 





the unlettered to read. 
Translation from Pictet’s* Chris- 
tian y, Lib. xi. Cap. 1. 


» CONCERNING SANCTIFICATION. 


Wuart is sanctification, and what 

its connexion with justification ? 
I. The word sanctification is 

sometimes taken for a.separation 
* Pictet was a celebrated divine, 


born of a yy remem «gr 
pont, let A008. He ed his stua- 
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from common use, and a conse- 
eration to a sacred’ use. Thus, 
persons dedicated to divine ser- 
vice, are called holy; the temple, 
the vessels, and other instruments 
of divine worship, are called holy ; 
the city of Jerusalem is called 
holy; God is said to have made 
holy the Sabbath-day. Again, 
it is taken for covenant-holiness, 
by an outward calling; as Israel 
is called the holiness of Jehovah ; 

Jer. ii. 3. The word is also used 
for a total change in a man; in 
which sense it comprehends effec- 
tual. calli Thus, Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, describes 
the faithful there by the hrase, 
Tus ayralsusves, the sanc . It 
is also taken, more strictly; for 
that work of God, by which, 
through the ministry of the word, 

and the efficacy of his es he 
sijebease a person, alre im- 
planted and justified in Christ, 
more and more from the world, 

frees him from native corruption, 
and forms him anew in his own 


image. 

IL. It is not only a change of 
life from bad habits, but it is also 
a renovation of the whole nature, 
ony ted by sin; bad qualities 

abits are destroyed, and 
weed ones implanted; so that a 
man refrains from that which is 
evil, and makes goodness his de- 


light. 

TIT. God sanctifies, 

1. When ‘he so opens the 
minds of the faithful, bestowing 
upon them.a more abundant 
knowledge of himself, that they 
may clearly and evidently per- 
ceive whatever tends to excite a 
greater confidence in the divine 

promises, and to advance them in 

piety; thus, elucidating things 
obscure, removing hindapeet, 
and ing every | 


th .on yp behalf 
e aul rays, on 

of the fal es , 

“ The eyes 

being enlightened, oe &e. Col. i. 


Poi aneet i, 17, 18, 
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9, 10. ** We do not cease to pray 
for you, and to desire that ye 
might be filled with the know- 
ledge of his will, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding ; that 
ye might walk worthy of the 
rd unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and 
increasing in the knowledge of 
God.” By this illumination, it is, 
that the ‘auhesitemniioal discerns 
what is the truth of God, and 
admires his manifold wisdom. 

2. God sanctifies, when he 
produces an aversion to all evil, 
begets a deep hatred of sin, ‘and 
inflames the heart with the love 
of goodness; when he turns the 
soul from creatures to God, fills 
the will with the love of God, 
checks the tumult of wild pas- 
sions, and commands them to be 
still, while he dictates the per- 
formance of his own will. 

3. He sanctifies, when he re- 
duces the body also to obedience, 
and restrains the eyes, the hands, 
the tongue, the ears, the feet, lest 
they should be any occasion of 
evil. 

IV. By sanctification the image 
of the old Adam is obliterated, the 
image of the second pourtrayed ; 
the old man is put off, the new 


we on: he from evil; he 

these things are 

; odnsed es the power’ of. the 
pirit. 


_ V. This sanctification in many 
differs from justification. 
It is expressly distinguished in 
the Scripture, 1 Cor. vi. 11. “ Ye 
are justified, ye are sanctified.” 
Justification frees us from the 
guilt of sin; aes ms from 
its justification consists 
in eye of sins, for the 
sake of the righteousness of 
Christ imputed ; sanctification is 
the renovation of the mind, and 
is something pe yee | eo 
tion is perfect, and es 
to all who are justified ed ; sancti- 
fication is only begun, and is dis- 
pensed unequally, being carried 
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on and increased gradually in 
each person, “‘ according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” 

VI. Although these benefits 
are distinct, they are never sepa- 
rated. Hence, they are often 
denoted, in Scripture, by one.and 
the same term. There is an 
atonement with God, but it is 
that he may be feared. Psalm 
exxx. Thus, Johni. The Lamb 
of God is said to take away the 
sins of the world; but he takes 
them away by bearing the punish- 
ment, and cleansing the stain. 

VII. God hath joined these 
two benefits in the covenant of 
grace. He promises, that he will 
be merciful to the iniquities of his 
people, and will write the law in 
their hearts. Jer. xxxi. 33, com- 
pared with Heb. viii. 10---12. 
x. 16,17. 

VIII. Nor will the nature of 
things allow it to be otherwise ; 
for the righteousness of God will 
not admit that he should adopt 
any of the sons of men for his 
children, and grant them a right 
to eternal life, without, at the 
same time, engraving his own 
image upon them ; for, “‘ What 
communion hath light with dark- 
ness?” ‘* No one without holi- 
ness shall see the face of God ;” 
nor can any one be admitted to 
‘* the inheritance of the saints in 
light,” unless he be first rendered 
‘* fit for that inheritance ;” nay, 
God. enters into covenant with 
his creatures, for no other end, 
than to lay them under obliga- 
tions to holiness. 

IX. Christ is not only our 
righteousness, but our sanctifica- 
tion also; 1 Cor. i. 30. ‘* Christ 
Jesus is made of God unto us 
righteousness and sanctification ;” 
not only our Surety, who makes 
a satisfaction for us, but our 
Head also, sanctifying us by his 
own communications. His death, 
which makes an atonement for 
sinners, supplies innumerable mo- 
tives for sanctification, while it 
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teaches the loathsomeness of sim, _ 
the hatred of God towards it, the 
unspeakable love of Christ, ama- 
the right over us, which, by His” 
death, he hath acquired. 2 Cor. 
v. 14, 15. ‘* The love of Christ 
constraineth us,” &c. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
“Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price, therefore 
glorify God in your aw 4 and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” 
Rom. xiv. 8, 9. ‘« Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, and 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord ; whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s: 
for to this end Christ both died 
and rose and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead 
and the living.” 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
** Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness.” Titus ii. 14. 
“ Who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all ini- 
quity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” 

X. The Gospel, which reveals 
to us the glad tidings of the re- 
mission of sins, at the same time 
urges to holiness; whence it is 
called, a law. It requires, that, 
‘* denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live wisely, righ- 
teously, and ‘piously, in the pre- 
sent world.” 

XI. The Spirit which is given 
us, is as much the “ Spirit of ho- 
liness,” as ‘the Spirit of 
tion,” The faith by which we 
are justified, ‘‘ purifies the heart,” 
and, ‘* by love, is efficacious.” 
Baptism, which is administered 
for the remission of sins, is called 
‘* the laver of regeneration.” Just 
so, in the supper; the broken 
body, and shed blood of Christ, 


are exhibited to us as the food of 
the spiritual life, which consists in 
sanctification. 

XII. There is no need of re- 
peating what has been said, while 
treating of conversion; viz. that 








the Holy Spirit is the Author of 
sanctification, operating, some- 
times, by the word, and some- 
times immediately, wpon us ;-— 
now confirming our faith by sa- 
craments, and anon administering 
correction. 


XIII. I shall add only these 
three things. 

1. That sanctification is, some- 
times, set before us as the gra- 
cious work of God in man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23. ‘“ The very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly ;” 
sometimes as the duty of man to- 
wards God. 1 Pet. i. 22. «‘ See- 
ing ye have purified your souls 
in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit, see that ye love one ano- 
ther with a pure heart fervently.” 
1 Thess. iv. 3. ‘‘ This is the will 
of God, even your sanctification.” 
2 Cor. vii. 1. “ Having these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of 
God 


2. Before a man is sanctified, 
no object can be more filthy and 
disgusting ; his understanding is 
Monstrum horrendum ingens, cui 

lumen 


2 


aa eyeless, shapeless, 

monster : there is darkness, and 
darkness only :---blindness in- 
deed ! and in it the mind delights. 
John Gi. 10, 20. “ This is the 
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daining the cheek of reason, give 
vent to every blind and wic 
impulse: the flesh, or the body 
of sin, is the citadel, and its mem- 
bers the weapons of unrighteous- 
ness. 

3. Sanctification is carried on 
through the exercise of good 
works. 

THEOLOGUS. 


FOR THE LONDON CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTOR. 


On the Worship of Idols. 


THE systems of idol-worship, 
which have prevailed among the 
nations of antiquity, as well as 
these which at present prevail, 
have been laboriously and in- 
geniously explored. Mach has 
been written, apparently, with 
no other view, to exhibit 
[oe pe to the gaze of the 
ritish public. 

Attempts have also been made 
by some writers, not without 
sashary dose doe Sonpasiot. 
idolatry from the i ect tra- 
ditions. of revelation. They have 
sparks, some faint rays of divine 
truth, amidst the gloom of suc- 
cessive ages. 

With respect to the former of 
these inquiries, it is obvious, 
that the most ample success 

possibly attend it, 
will, of itself, effect but dit@e 
towards the removal of the evil 
from the face of the globe; 
while it must be , 
amperfect out of which such a ge- 
neral and i as fr areed view of 
all the systems of i might 
ibe framed, as will, 4 doubt, 
when executed, form an im- 
portant addition ‘to the stores 
accumulated by philosophical re- 
search. 


Ner does success in the lat- 
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ter attempt, 


better adap 
ject ever to be kept in view,--- 
the recovery of mankind from the 
degradation of image-worship. 


pear to be much 
, to the great ob- 


It may indeed satisfy curiosity, 
and delight the mind, when under 
the influence of an ardent thirst 
after knowledge; but the com- 
plete establishment of the fact 
will go no farther, than to prove, 
that a principle has obtained 
its seat in the human breast, 
hostile to divine truth, and, 
therefore, pre-disposing it to the 
invention or the reception of 
fables and absurdities. 

But while the spirit of in- 
quiry ranges thus freely in its 
excursions on this important 
field, nothing is more clear, than 
that idolatry itself has been con- 
templated as an object at the 
remotest possible distance from 
us; and common inference 
is, that there is nothing in our 
constitutions as Englishmen, no 
principle of our nature, or ten- 
dency of our passions, which 
might lead us to symbolize with 
the heathen in their worship of 
images ;---that, whatever may be 
the intrinsic character of idol- 
worship, it is to us like the in- 
tense and perpetual frosts of the 
northern pole, or the heats of 
the torrid zone---things with 
which we have no immediate or 
pe acquaintance. 

That such are the prevalent 
feelings upon this subject, is 
evident from the levity with 
which it is frequently treated, 
both in conversation, and from 
the press. The object of the 
present essay, therefore, is to 
represent it as one of the great- 
est possible moment; as pos- 

ing indeed such an awful 
interest, as should entitle it to 
lie near the heart, and to be 
constantly present to the mind of 
every true believer in Christ. 


With this view, it is proposed absurd 


to offer some remarks upon the 
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mankind to- 
ward it; the impossibility of their 


recovery energies purely na- 
tural ; Ba, their disposition te 
turn, even with aversion, from the 
light of divine revelation. 

Rationality, of course, has 
reference to some standard; 
and, in common cases, that 
standard would be the coneur- 
rent testimony and practice of 
all rational creatures. Let us 
then, in the present instance, ad- 
vert to that standard, and look 
at the practice of all the nations 
of the world, from times the most 
remote. History does not fur- 
nish a single exception to the 

tice, and at first sight, there- 

re, this rule will uneb- 
jectionable; yet it will follow, as 
an inevitable consequence of ad- 
mitting it, that pak emia, 
the only rational religion. i 
inference, then, may serve as 
an answer to the pretended 
votaries of unassisted reason in 
every age and country. These 
gentlemen uniformly mingle 
in their systems much whi 
they have borrowed from divine 
revelation, while, with an utter 
disr of justice, they deny 
the debt. But the standard of 
reason by which human actions 
must be tried, in countries where 
Christianity prevails, it will per- 
haps be admitted by every lover 
of truth, is one, in the forma- 
tion of which, divine revelation 
has had a considerable influence ; 
and it is, when tried by this 
standard, that idol-worship ap- 
pears absurd and irrational. 

The absurdity and irrationality 
of image worship, when examined 
by this test, need no further illus- 
a, To that a has 
been umpressed with scrip- 
tural aha of Ged, and his attri- 
butes, nothing can ap more 
or more i ive of 
sottish stupidity, than the acts of 
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prostration and adoration before 
ae An intellectual being, 

ressing himself in prayer to 
a mere image, formed out of 
some earthy substance, which, 
obviously to the sense, possesses 
neither motion nor conscious- 
ness, is ‘‘ a sight for pity to 
behold ;” and the bare mention 
of such an action, is sufficient 
to excite, in. English minds, 
feelings of abhorrence and dis- 
gust. 

Yet irrational as it must ap- 
pear to us, we are called ‘to the 
humiliating task of contemplating 
it in its high antiquity and uni- 
versality, 2 proved by all his- 
tory, whether ancient or modern, 
sacred or e... The .au- 
thorities of this description are 
not indeed numerous; nor . are 
the details ample’; but the most 
ancient of them,---the Bible, re- 
presents. the fathers of the hu- 
man race precisely in this light. 
Their story, as collected from 
that authentic’ source, consists 
of little more than general de- 
elarations of the fact, and oc- 
easional hints at the peculiar 
atrocity and) distinguishing fea- 
tures of their idolatry; but of 
the delineation of these features 
the sacred penmen appear to 
have been very sparing, and to 
have had nothing less in their 
thoughts than the display of a 
heathen pantheon. The facts we 
derive from them are, that all 
the nations of the world, the 
Jews excepted, went after idols, 
planted groves, and erected sa- 
cred places for them; performed 
bloody, and other offensive rites 
in honour of them; and that the 
images they worshi , were of 
silver or gold, or Lares work 
of men’s hands. We also learn, 
that ee and: other animals, 
were adored by ancient nations ; 


and that their idola’ was at- 
tended by. corresponding vices. 
Such to the faithful 


abstract of all ancient history ; 
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and a similar abstract of the 
discoveries of modern times, will 
furnish us with sufficient proof of 
the second part of our proposi- 
tion,---the universality of idolatry. 
The next proposition is, the 
inherent of the mind to- 
wards it. Profound and entire 
ignorance of the true God, the 
consequence of the fall, appears 
to be the platform on which 
idolatry is built. From what- 
ever source the substitution of 
an image, or any other idol 
in ‘the ‘place of the true God, 
originally proceeded, its uni- 
versality appears to afford a 
proof that it is inherent in the 
mind. It may be, that mind, in 
this respect, as has been asserted 
of matter, abhors a vacuum. The 
powers of thought cannot lie. dor- 
mant’in a being, by necessity of 
nature, sentient. His: inventive 
faculty will exert itself to supply 
his wants. His senses make him 
acquainted with created forms, 
and no others.. He depends from 
his youth on human aids.. He 
seeks supplies from human hands, 
he delights himself in human 
agency. Thus habituated, if press- 
ed with spiritual wants, the true 
nature of which ke cannot under- 
stand, he still leans upon his 
senses, and when doubts obtrude 
themselves, suggested, he knows 
not how, he throws away that 
modicum of reason, which might 
at least have restrained him from 
image worship, and betakes him- 
self to a blind faith. Distracted 
and bewildered, he _ up the 
remaining powers of his impaired 
uxdetstandinigto the comedaat 
of a wild and delusive fancy. 
Like. a drowning man, who 
eatches at a straw, the human 
mind, when sinking under. guilt 
and fear, clings with eagerness to 
the tales of impostors, and, as a 
natural and inevitable result, sinks 
into the dark abysses of the most 
debasing and abominable super- 
stitions. fhe 
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It is true, all this may not be the heavens are above the earth. 
considered by some as satisfacto- In short, he must conceive of a 
rily accounting for man’s having Creator, himself uncreated, li- 
ascribed superior powers to infe- mited by no bounds of. duration 
rior agents, or miraculous gifts to or excellence, giving birth to all 
inanimate and unconscious sub- inferior existence, and supremely, 
stances ; yet the fact that he has though rightly, controlling and re- 
so done, proves the existence of gulating all the actions and move- 
a cause, and the universality of ments of his vast creation---an 
idolatry, thus considered, may be all-pervading Spirit, of power, 
allowed to stand in the place of infinite in its extent, and end- 
more complete demonstration, lessly varied in its operations---a 
that it is inherent in his depraved Being, felt in all the works of his 
nature. power, and manifestations of his 

The natural tendency of man- will, yet neither to be touched by 
kind to conceive of God as a_ the hand, nor to be discovered 
creature of local habitation, and by the eye. What understanding 
visible form, may be illustrated, could ever have conceived of this 
by referring to the first motions Being, unaided by revelation? 
of the infant mind. What are the In the whole history of | the 
earliest developements of thought heathen tribes, during nearly 
in the children of Christian pa- 6000 years, is there an instance 
rents, with reference to God? of any one so conceiving of God, 
What the questions they ask? shally unassisted by supernatural 
«* Where does God live? Cannot light? What reason, then, to 
‘I see him? Let me see God. suppose that man, who is at as 
What does he do? If he made great'a distance from the power 
all things, did he build this house? of spiritual perception now, as he 
Did he make this table? Can he has been in any pastage, and who 
hear? Can he see me?” &c. Such is still surrounded by objects 
artless inquiries appear to be which strike uponevery corporeal 
genuine proofs, every day occur- sense, would not go on confining 
ring, that man, by nature, know- his ideas to them, till the end of 
ing not God, when called upon to time, and never lift one clear un- 
sLonceive of God, conceives of him clouded thought towards the invi- 
as of a creature. Such facts ren- , sible God? 
der it more than probable, that a —_ In proof of this position it may 
child born in England,had it been be observed, as one remarkable 
his lot to be born in an idolatrous feature in this depraved tendency 
country, would have beenanido- of the human mind, that it is 
later. found to consist with the greatest 

_ Let us next consider the impos- degrees of refinement, as well as 


sibility of man’s recovery from with the utmost diversity of con- 


ini by energies purely natu- dition. The deep thi and 
ral. To rise above the level of accurate reasoning of the nations 
visible objects, his thoughts must of antiquity, upon all other sub- 
become abstracted and spiritual. jects of science, were yet insuffi- 
He must apprehend an invisible cient to remove from them this 
Being, without the aid of any depraved tendency. Their ac- 
earthly similitude: he must con- quirements in art, raised-some of 
ceive of a pure Spirit, absolutely them to a vast height above their 


perfect in every attribute and ex- contemporaries, who were there- 


cellence, as far removed from the fore denominated barbarians. Yet 

frailties and imperfections of hu- the skill of the Greek and Roman 

man. nature, in its best estate,as sculptors, and the refinement of 
Conc. Mac. No, 1. E 





their poets, appear to have been 
totally insufficient to carry them 
beyond the mythology which 
they were employed to adorn. 
Under all their advantages, they 
seem to have remained fast 
bound with the chains of an 
hereditary superstition. Their 
very improvements in the arts 
and sciences, were devoted as 
rich oblations to their idolatry. 
A reference to the writings of 
orientalists, of the present day, 
will make it appear, that the same 
observation applies to modern ido- 


latry. 

The inhabitants of the eastern 
continent are now well under- 
stood to have made attainments 
in arts and sciences, which, not 
many years since, hee os have 
rivalled those of polished Europe. 

cctry, palatiag, : : 
and sculpture, have, for centu- 
ries, not only had an existence 
in India and China, but a pro- 
gressive es so ay rvrrapl in 
many respects, to which the 
have enjoyed in Europe. The 


as, ues, baths, and 
ee of Hindoostan, from a 
representations which we have of 
them, appear to run, in a very 
close parallel, with the temples 
and mansions of countries called 
Christian: and it is by no means 
ene of the —o of the 
speculations, whi ave been 
advanced, in the course of our 
investigations into the origin of 
Gothic architecture, that @oms- 
del of its distinguishing feature 
was, many centuries ago, im- 

rted from Asia, across the 
isthmus of Suez. The specimens 
of sculpture which have been re- 
cently brought from India, and 
which are deposited in the East 
India Company’s Museum, if they 
do not rival, in their proportions, 
the works of Greece or Rome, 
are, at least, equal in labour, 
and high polish, to those of our 
own country, at a period subse- 
quent to the Reformation. With 
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respect to oriental poetry, the late 
Sir W. Jones assures us, that it 
has a character of originality, 
beauty, and vigorous fancy, which 
may make it, and indeed has 
made it, a model for English 
writers of our age. Mathematics, 
astronomy, and several 
branches of science, have been 
long cultivated, though not with 
equal success, in countries which 

et own the full influence of the 

rahminical worship.. So much, 
indeed, has literature been an ob- 
ject of taste and study among 
them, that large endowed semi- 
naries, of very ancient foundation, 
are stated to exist at present in 
Benares, and other great and po- 
pulous cities of Asia. And the 
manuscripts of the East, now in 
this country, in their beauty, and 
the elegance of their embellish- 
ments, match some of the finest 
European specimens, before the 
invention of printing: yet, awfal 
is it to reflect, that, in perfect 
consistency with all this cultiva- 
tion and taste, stand a theology, 
as debasing and contemptible, 
and a prieste raft, as oppressive 
and vicious, as any r which 
the world has groaned since its 
formation. 

Not only does all history, an- 
cient and modern, corroborated 
by facts which exist at the pre- 
sent moment, prove, to demon- 
stration, that no effort of the hu- 
man mind, not divinely assisted, 
is capable of raising it above con- 
ceptions, respecting the object of 
supreme adoration, comparatively 
low and grovelling, but the same 
authorities exhibit a tendency, in 
human nature, to turn with aver- 
sion from the light, and to resist 
the attraction of ¢ more pure and 
spiritual system. 

The history of the Jews re- 
markably illustrates this fact. The 
history of the first promulgation 
of Christianity ; the subsequent 
history of the infallible chureh ; 
and reports of missionaries 
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in our own day, all corroborate it. 
It would be unnecessary, in an 
essay designed for the perusal of 
those who possess and study the 
Sacred Scriptures, to detail the 
various, and, some of them, asto- 
nishing instances, which the Old 
Testament affords, of the prone- 
ness of the Jewish people to for- 
get all that God had so miracu- 
lously revealed to them, respect- 
ing his nature, his attributes, and 
the just claims he had upon them 
for exclusive worship, and their 
disposition to return to idolatry, 
like the sow which had been wash- 
ed, returning to wallow in the 
mire. Equally unnecessary is it to 
do more than glance at the struggle 
between gospel-light, and 
darkness, deseribed in the histo- 
rical part of the New Testament. 
Suffice it to remark, generally, 
that, on the pages of the Old and 
New Testament, the eye of the 
Christian philosopher beholds 
the memorials of a long conti- 
nued* and arduous struggle, so to 
speak, between the rising light 
and surrounding darkness. The 
great Proprietor and Reformer 
of the human mind, appears, on 
many occasions, to be called u 
not only to pour the rays of di- 
vine illumination upon the under- 
standing, but also to arouse the 
sleeping sense, and shake the 
whole frame of human nature, 
by threatenings, judgments, and 
surprising providences, lest the 
averted eye should close itself in 
remediless night. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his interpositions, 
the Saviour, and his immediate 
disciples, had not long quitted the 
world, before that sjobogen fast 
- i and the a aoe 
e only true Object of worship, 
was, for many ages, even till the 
reformation of religion in En- 
gland, supplanted by substitutes, 


a Jews, from their deliverance 
out o to the carrying away into 
5 *1000 years, were con- 
tu to idols. 
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both visible and tangible, behind 
which, his very name was almost 


lost. 
By such a retrospect and sur- 
vey as this, every British Chris- 


tian is called upon to compassion- 
ate his fellow-creatures who yet 
remain in Heathen blindness, or 
beclouded by Christian idola- 
try; and that man will perhaps 
judge most truly of his own heart, 
who stands in a perpetual awe of 
idolatry, from a clear conviction, 
that neither education, nor refine- 
ment, nor natural habits, but the 
special grace of God alone, can 
protect us from it. 

The foregoing remarks may 
aptly introduce an authentic ac- 
count of idol-worship in India, as 
it has been furnished by a very 
respectable eye-witness, now de- 
ceased. 

In the city of Benares, the ca- 
pital of a province of the same 
name, in the East Indies, there is 
a splendid temple, of curious 
workmanship, which is consi- 
dered, by all castes of the Hin- 
doos, as the most sacred place of 
worship in that city. Its archi- 
tecture, like that which in En- 
gland is denominated Gothic, is 
calculated to impress the senses 
of men, not conversant with ma- 
thematical principles, with a sort 
of fear or apprehension, mis- 
taken for devotion, and arisi 
from the apparent lightness an 
feebleness of the pillars, con- 
trasted with the weight and bulk 
= the superincumbent <—- 

is temple is ap i to 
the ae of the i ol Bisainaut, 
or Vissvassour, the god of power, 
whose attributes and ge 
(for all Indian deities, like 
image which fell down from Ju- 
piter, have wonderful descents) 
need not now occupy our atten- 
tion. The area of the temple is 
inelesed with high walls, and the 
temple itself divided into three 
apartinents, in each of which 
aay is a Mehadeo, or indecent 
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representation. Each side room 
contains an idol, the figure of a 
man ; that which is the most highly 
ornamented, being appropriated 
to the Bissinaut, the other 
to Dandapaun, his minister. 

In the execution of this temple, 
it is stated, that the rules laid 
down in the Shaster, have been 
strictly attended to. The learned 
Brahmins carry the antiquity of 
the temple not only beyond the 
era of the Greeks, but even far 
beyond that of the Egyptians. 
The worship of the temple is 
carried on in the following man- 
ner. Great crowds of people, of 
both sexes, and of all ages, attend 
to pay their devotions to the idol, 
daily,-from the hour of eight in 
the morning, until near four in 
the afternoon: many of them 
come from far. The form of wor- 
ship is very simple. The votary 
enters the temple, and prostrates 
himself, praying aloud: he then 
rises, and strikes a bell, sus- 
pended over the Lingham, the 
name given to the indecent repre- 
sentation; at each stroke, thrice 
repeating the word, Bom, ( Hail; ) 
then throwing a few grains of 
boiled rice, and a small quan- 
tity of milk, or Ganges water, 
held sacred all over India, on 
the Mahadeo, he strews a few 
flowers over it, and, repeating 
the same ceremony, sometimes 
adorns the head of the idol with a 
chaplet of flowers. This ceremony 
being over, the votary lays down 
a few cowries, or shells, the an- 
cient money of India, and retires, 
to make room for other worship- 


pers. 

This is the usual mode of wor- 
ship; but some pray without 
making any offering ; they after- 
— walk a the court —_ 

ing, talking v oud, 
on different subjects, elikoat the 
least apprehension of disturbing 
the devotions of others. The wo- 
men appear to be more devout 


than the men ; they generally en- 
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ter with their clothes quite wet, 
after having purified themselves, 
by bathing in the river Ganges ; 
and, though the shape and turn of 
their limbs can be plainly per- 
ceived, it causes no perceptible 
deviation from modesty and de- 
corum, owing, anne to the 
state of artificial devotion into 
which the minds of the votaries 
are wrought, previously to their 
entering the temple. 

The officiating Brahmins gather 
up the cowries, which form a 
principal part of their revenue ; 
and, although the sum usuall 
given by each, seldom exceeds 
the hundredth part of a rupee, or 
one farthing, yet a considerable 
revenue is produced from these 
voluntary contributions, which 
are made by twenty thousand 
people daily. 

he rice and flowers are swept 
up, and, for the greater part, eaten 
by the Brahmminy bulls, a sacred 
breed, distinguished by large 
knots, or bunches, on their 
necks. These bulls walk about 
the building with perfect indiffer- 
ence, mixing with the crowd, 
and constantly attending for their 
food. Attempts are seldom made 
to disturb them, as, when mo- 
lested, they are vicious, and will 
use their horns. The quantity of 
milk, water, and flowers, together 
with the soil of the bulls, which 
is plentifully thrown about the 
place, render it dirty, and dis- 
gusting to a European; but it 
continues so until the evening, 
when, the crowd retiring, the 
Brahmins clean the tem for 
the next day’s devotion. 

Such is the true portrait of 
idol-worship at this hour, and 
such is the awful state of dark- 
ness into which the native inha- 
bitants of the whole Indian em- 
pire are sunk—a country con- 
taining, at the present time, 
acco to the lowest compu- 
tation, upwards.ef , sixty mi 
of human -beings,.many. of them 
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polished and refined by arts and 
sciences. 

Melancholy are the reflections 
which will, doubtless, arise in the 
pious and contemplative mind, 
on beholding such a picture of 
human degradation: and cold--- 
nay, besotted, must be the heart 
which beats with no emotion of 
zeal and pity, on behalf of so 
many human beings, and fel- 
low-creatures, in such a deplo- 
rable condition. = 
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FOR THE LONDON CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTOR. 


The Christian’s Retrospect of the 
Year 1817. 


To a pious and reflecting mind, 
the revolutions of years furnish 
innumerable subjects of grave 
and profitable contemplation. 
Those days that either commence 
or terminate certain regular and 
considerable portions of human 
life, have something about them, 
if not intrinsically, yet by asso- 
ciation, above the ordinary inte- 
rest of other days. As they mark 
the progressive stages of our im- 
provement, or, at least, as they 
serve to count our steps towards 
that final and eternal state of 
being, which is before us all, 
they answer a valuable moral 
purpose, and become irresistibly 
impressive. They are the little 
eminences which the traveller 
ascends to review the space he 
has passed, and the dangers he 
has escaped; as well as to gain 
some conjectures of the probable 
termination of a road he has never 
before traced, and can never 
tread again. 

It is not always in the imme- 
diate and most prominent ef- 
fects of passing events, that their 
true importance can. be esti- 
mated, or their relations accu- 
rately discovered. They are, in 
fact, too near the eye. The observer 
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wants an advantageous position. 
They must be viewed at a little 
distance, in their connexion and 
their consequences. Their ten- 
dency to mould, and give a colour- 
ing to future circumstances and 
events, of which they may be 
the mere embryos, is the light 
in which alone their true magni- 
tude can be discerned, or their 
relative proportions ascertained. 
Our bodies are made up of atoms 
that must soon be separated ; our 
lives of moments that will soon 
be counted. But as the atoms 
of our bodies are the little links, 
which, formed into one chain, 
have united our spirit to this 
world of men and things, and 
served for a time to confine us 
to a material residence ; so these 
moments, which are nothing to 
the duration of the world, serve 
to connect our being with that 
mighty duration, which is without 
beginning, and without end. The 
present moment is important, be- 
cause it connects the past with the 
future; and that future moment, 
either more nearly or remotely, 
stands linked with eternity. 
The events of life, in which we 
are severally engaged, are im- 
portant, because they are the 
matters which occupy those little 
spaces, called minutes, and hours, 
and days; and because our pre- 
sent occupations are, to a certain 
extent, the causes of determinin: 
all our future engagements; an 
the whole sum of our engagements 
and occupations fills up our life, 
and engraves upon us our cha- 
racters; and our characters are 
the seal that is to give its im- 
ression to our eternal - con- 

ition. Thus the present is im- 
portant, because it is in pos- 
session, and may regulate the fu- 
ture; and the past becomes im- 
portant, because it has made the 
present whatit is. Every reader 
is now, just what the bined 
and aceumulated 


‘eflecta.of all the 
past moments and! circumstances 











of his being have made him ; and, 
at the end of life, he will be found, 
in heart and character, just that 
man which the joint influence of 
his circumstances and occupations 
has left him. The review of the 
past then may have an effect 
upon the present, the present may 
determine the future, and the 
future, to us all, will find an 
issue of infinite moment. Let us, 
therefore, pause in the midst of 
those engagemenis:to which the 
events of the past year have 
brought us; and let us make the 
first day of the new year a 
sition for viewing all the days 
of the old. 

The retrospect of social, do- 
mestic, and personal affairs, each 
reader must make for himself. 
A brief review and improve- 
ment of public occurrences 
is now offered to him; not in- 
deed with the pretence of group- 
ing, in a few lines, the sum of 
what has occupied the whole na- 
tion during the year; nor even 
with the flattering hope, of having 
seized upon all, that, to each 
reader, may a interesting ; 
but, simply, with the profession 
of having taken a glance at those 
events, which awakcned public 

, and excited public atten- 
tion the most powerfully at the 
time, and which seem likely to be 
attended with the most interest- 
ee to the Christian. 

past year with un- 
asual and heavy troubles in every 
district of the kingdom, and in 
almost ever — of life. The 
suffermgs of the , the tamults 
atid treasons of the: uhetmployed 
and led, the severe re- 
medies were used to re- 
press them, and the political con- 
tentions to which all these things 


I 


the public mind, 
birth to many fears. 
mstanees, the 

ion of divine mercy was 
oby many an hemble and 
-sappliant. Every one 
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who dreaded the effect of those 
civil tumults, will see much rea- 
son to rejoice, that no weapon, 
formed against us, has been per- 
mitted to prosper ; and will ‘hail 
the commencement of the year, 
which brings with it a much 
greater portion of internal peace 
and prosperity than the last. Yet 
we ought not hastily to forget 
the calamitous events, which, 
through each succeeding month, 
were crowded together with a 
strange and threatening accu- 
mulation. Thousands, many thou- 
sands, from our manufactories, 
from our fleets and armies, were 
cast, unsupplied, and unprotect- 
ed, upon public charity. The 
number seemed to multiply daily ; 
and though great exertions were 
made by the benevolent in every 
part of the kingdom, yet there 
was still a mighty mass of suffer- 
ing and wretchedness, which those 
exertions either never reached, 
or but very superficially alle- 
viated. In every street and road, 
and even bye-path, were to be 
seen human beings of the most 
wretched, and even terrific ap- 
pearance, whom we hardly knew 
whether to consider as despe- 
rados, who would assault us with 
violence, or half-famished pau- 
pers, who would accept the scanty 
relief we could offer. Our doors 
were hourly beset by the victims 
of poverty and want; and from 
morning till night, either at home 
or abroad, little else was to be 
heard, but Pe a and com- 
plaints of w ilies starving ; 
till we actually feared, that our 
hearts, from the very necessity 
of refusing, would grow hard and 
cold. During these distressing 
months, a considerable number, 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
sunk under the pressure of fa- 
mine atid woe, unnoticed, and 
unknown. It is truly a painfal 


-and solemn reflection, that man 


poor wretehes, who had sat a 
day by the way-side, and ‘lift- 
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ed up their last imploring look, 


when their e could speak 
no more, or, who had for days 
and weeks together dragged their 
emaciated forms from town to 
town, were launched into an 
eternal mae because be last 

assenger had not noticed their 
are Se or had failed to 
bestow that little relief that might 
have saved their life. 

But let us pass from these dis- 
tressing reflections, to call up to 
recollection the dealings of God 
with us as to the successive sea- 
sons of the past year, and the va- 
rious productions of nature. Du- 
ring the early months, and through 
a considerable portion of the sum- 
mer, nature seemed to share in 
the afflictions and distresses of 
men. Appearances were not pro- 
mising, but rather the reverse; 
and even towards the appointed 
weeks of harvest, many doubts 
and fears filled our minds; for 
though the earth had brought 
forth her fruits in their season, 
the providence of God seemed 
to threaten their destruction. In 
this particular, however, there 
was great cause to admire and 
praise the unbounded goodness 
of that indulgent God, whom even 
our sins have not turned against 
us, Our harvest became much 
more propitious than we had an- 
ticipated, and hence the miseries 
of the poor and destitute have 
been, in a measure, relieved. 
The labours of summer and au- 
tumn afforded work, and con- 
sequenty support, for a conside- 
rable number. Our commerce, 
in several branches, has greatly 
revived; and multitudes of the in- 
dustrious, who, at the commence- 
ment of the past year, were actually 
destitute and starving, are, on the 
close of it, restored to their usual 
employments. But the calama- 
ties which a long and expensive 
war have brought upon the na- 


tion, are, by no means, effec- 
tually and completely removed. 
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The distresses of pauperism still 
stare us in the mary * soe bs un- 
employed surplus ation 
is a wins calling for relief. 
Winter has returned upon us; 
and still we see, in spite of the 
abundance of the harvest, and the 
revival of trade, groups of half- 
naked and famishing creatures, 
in every quarter of the kingdom, 
without a home, and without a 
friend, living day after day, upon 
a precarious bounty, or by the 
opportunities of pilfering that may 
occur. 

Nor are these the only cir- 
cumstances in the present state 
of the country that arrest the 
attention of the Christian patriot. 
The latter half of the last year 
has been remarkable for bringi 
into public notice a fact, which 
has made a deep impression upon 
every feeling heart; and py ty 
which ought to put into the ful- 
lest operation every means we 
possess for improving the morals 
of our people :---it is the rapid 
and alarming increase of crime. 
Upon the clearest evidence, it is 
now ascertained, and by the 
highest authorities made public, 
that the number of commitments 
of male and female, adult and 

outhfyl criminals, has, in the 
last year, greatly inereased.--- 
With the utmost anxiety and 
grief, we have all noticed the re- 
peated, and almost daily in- 
stances of atrocious and eruel 
murders, committed at. our v 
doors, and attended often wi 
circumstances, which, in the re- 
eital, would startle even savages. 
These painful recollections crowd 
in upon us as we look back over 
the last twelve months. They 
eall loudly upon Christians, and 
upon Christian ministers, of all 
denominations, to take especial 
care of the minds of the young 
committed to their charge, and to 
leave no means unemployed, that 
may effect an improvement in the 
morals and habits of the lower 
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orders. Much remains to be 
done. The means are in our own 
hands: and it becomes us, at the 
commencement of the year, se- 
riously to consider what more 
we can each do in promoting that 
Gospel, which is the only efficient 
remedy for the vices of human 
nature. : 
But in this hasty glance at the 
occurrences of the. last year, we 
cannot pass. over the insidious 
attempts which have been made 
to sap the foundations of revealed 
religion, and to new model society 
upon the principles of Deism. 
The design of the boastful refor- 
mer, who lately appeared upon 
the stage, is not new, nor is the 
pretence, under which that de- 
sign was veiled, peculiar to him- 
self. Philanthropy has been the 
profession of every deistical and 
atheistical empiric, that has ever 
put forth his hand to the cure of 
the political deformities and mo- 
ral es 3 of the social body. 
But the last, like all his unfor- 
tunate precursors, is deeply ig- 
norant of the constitution of man, 
and lamentably insensible to the 
vicious propensities of the human 
heart ;---propensities, which tem- 
poral prosperity would only ex- 
asperate, and which discipline, 
however it might repress, could 
never remove; much less could 
it substitute in their room the 
virtues of the Christian character. 
Chain the tyger, and cage up the 
lion, and, while chains and cages 
old, they must submit; but 
when once they are liberated, 
they will soon show that their 
nature is not altered, nor their 
fierceness abated. ‘‘ Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots?” The 
modern reformer, however, has 
exceeded all that have gone be- 
fore him, in the disgusting con- 
ceit and extravagant presumption 
of his tone A tara t is 
perfectly ludicrous to read the 
terms in which he describes how 
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the public mind and feelings have 
answered to his potent touch. He 
has actually compared the public 
meetings in London, or, in fact, 
the public at large, to a puppet 
show, and himself to the ex- 


hibitor. Every wire has an- 
swered precisely as he pulled it.* 
In short, the world is now under 
the power of his enchantments, 
and all must submit to his om- 
nipotence. Nothing can resist 
the “‘ New VIEws;” opposition 
is childish and vain. Mr. Owen 
has bound us all in a magic spell; 
and, having begun his incanta- 
tions, it is all over with the old 
systems. The politicians and 
priests of all descriptions, are, 
at once, manfully and vauntingly 
defied any longer to support the 
old, rotten, good-for-nothing, re- 
ligion and politics of our fathers. 
Mr. Owen is about to introduce 
a new and nobler economy, which 
is to commence in the extinction 
of all religious faith, all crime, 
all ignorance, all misery, from 
the -world; and this wretched 
earth is to be turned into a per- 
fect heaven by the mere lifting 
up of his wand.t .I am not dis- 
posed to exhibit all the extrava- 


* “ Each prominent figure moved cor- 
rectly to the wire that was touched 
for the purpose.”—And in capitals— 
“ THE WORLD APPROVES—AND NONE 
CAN RESisT! THUS, IN THE FULNESS OF 
TIME, ERE ITS COMMENCEMENT WAS 
WELL-KNOWN, IS THE GREAT WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED! THE CHANGE HAS 
COME UPON THE WORLD LIKE A THIEF 
IN THE NIGHT! NO MAN. KNOWS 
WHENCE IT COMETH, NOR WHITHER 
iT GoeTH!” See New State of Society, 
No. IIL. 


+“T know that all mankind, ere long, 
will think as I now do, res the 
formation of human character the 
inutility and grievous evil of faith ; for 
with me this subject has tong been 
known as a science, which, at pleasure, 
I can force the world.”—* Seven 
out of ten, of the reflecting part of so- 
ciety, are, in heart, already prepared to 
go with me;—two of the remaining 
three will come over to the New Views ; 
and the third will be paralysed.” Veni, 
vidi, vict / 
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gant and impious pretensions 
of this celebrated owner of the 
village of New Lanark, which, I 
believe, owes its origin to the 
great, and excellent, and truly 


atriotic David Dale. Nor can 
it be necessary to say one word to 
your intelligent readers, upon the 
absurdity of attempting to form 
the lower classes of society upon 
the model of a cotton mill, or to 
reduce the world to the uninte- 
resting monotony of a machine, 
or the formality of a military 
camp. The impiety, folly, and 
impracticability of his theories, 
have been already ably and am- 
ply exposed. Further notice of 
them would be quite superfluous ; 
especially since the “ NEw 
Views” have lately found an 
office and a lodgment in the 
Temple; a very appropriate 
neighbourhood ; where, no doubt, 
they will find time to repose 
among much congenial matter, 
and where soon we shall see 
them becoming as harmless and 
as dusty as any of the lumber 
in the vicinity. I have drawn 
the attention of your readers to 
this extraordinary personage, and 
his more extraordinary views, 
with the wish to excite their de- 
vout gratitude for that blessed 
book which he has maligned, 
and profaned, and contradict- 
ed: and with the hope, that they 
will take occasion to admire that 
indulgent providence, which has 
preserved the Sacred Volume in 
all the majesty of its moral 
operation upon the public mind, 
in spite of innumerable assaults, 
far more fierce and formidable 
than his. At the same time, since 
considerable attention was at first 
excited by the pompous preten- 
sions of the philanthrophist, and 
some few speculators and theo- 
rists, both in morals and politics, 
have been whirled round in the 
whiz with which he went off: 
surely it should awaken the re- 
gret of every true Christian, that 

Cong, Mag. No, 1, 
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in this age of light and knowledge, 
there should be found any so 
weak and so wicked, as to ex- 
pect a renovation of society with- 
out the prime agency of that 
‘Jaw of the Lord,” which “ is 
perfect, converting the soul.” 

In passing on from these cir- 
cumstances of public notoriety, 
the minds of your readers will 
recur to an event of a most ca- 
lamitous and afflictive nature, 
which seemed to crown and to 
shut up all the other affecting oc- 
currences of the year.---The hint 
is enough. I do not mean to ex- 
patiate upon a subject which has 
em bay so many able writers; 
and which has so deeply touched 
all our hearts; though, perhaps, 
the present period is more fa- 
vourable than any that has pre- 
ceded, for taking a complete 
view of this unexpected calamity. 
It is an affliction, so pensitally 
and so generally felt, that nothing 
more needs be said to draw the 
attention of your readers to it. 
The sensation it excited was sud- 
den and powerful; and since it 
has not yet died away, I cannot 
but think, that the present is the 
time for seeking a national im- 
provement of the visitation. It 
is, therefore, only to that point 
I take the liberty of calling the 
attention of your readers. The 
guilt of nations is often visited 
upon their rulers; or, upon 
those, whose loss is likely to af- 
fect, most deeply, the people at 
large. And surely the Christian 
can perceive, in the national sins 
of which we are guilty, a suffi- 
cient cause for those repeated 
calamities which have befallen 
the family of our venerable So- 
vereign. From the fact, also, of 
the universal and deep impression 
this last affliction has made on 
all hearts, I am disposed to view 
it as an expedient signally and 
pomeeny intended for our moral 

enefit. For we know of “no 
— which could have awaken- 
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ed so many tender and religious 
feelings. While, then, we see a 
chastising, we may trace also 
a merciful, hand. I feel tho- 
roughly satisfied, that this dis- 
pensation has been the means of 
calling the attention of many, in 
all ranks of life, to such reflec- 
tions as they had never before 
indulged. e effect, therefore, 
may give us some clue to the 
design; and by what God has 
done, we may gain some notion 
of what he intended to do. 
There has been but too much 
ground to assert, that, as a peo- 
ple, we have been ungrateful for 
divine mercies, and too proud to 
be instructed by divine judg- 
ments. Our hearts, like the sum- 
mits of mountains, have been both 
lofty and barren: we have brought 
forth nothing but “ briars and 
thorns,” and been “ nigh unto 
cursing.” Now, therefore, since 
we are each a distinct part of 
the whole, a fraction, and that 
not a small one, of the guilt, be- 
longs to each of us. It becomes 
us all to remember, how often 
we have been cast into the fur- 
nace, and come out with all our 
dross about us; and this reflec- 
tion should come with double 
weight, when it is remembered, 
that he, =e “ long been a 
refining, will, at last, become a 
consuming, fire. We have been 
with Capernaum lifted up to hea- 
ven. We have long been pre- 
served from the wishes and de- 
signs of our enemies. A sea of 
waters has encompassed our isle, 
but an ocean of mercies has sur- 
rounded our lives. “ But did 
God vouchsafe such transcendent 
blessings, only to be improved 
into the food and fuel of intem- 
perance? Did God keep off our 
enemies by sea and land, that we 
might compass both, to satisfy our 
unruly appetites? There have 
been rumours and fears of French 
armies, but they are the French 
fashions, and he French vices, 


that have invaded and conquered, 
and spoiled the land ; while every 
one almost makes this his sole 
business, and employment, and 
glory, to do wickedly, and to 
Sare deliciously every day ; a trade 
which is sure to go on apace, 
though all others languish and 
decay.”* 

The Christian reader will see 
but too much application in these 
remarks to the present day. Un- 
der such views, therefore, let us all 
look well to our own hearts, and 
see to it, that an humble and a 
chastened mind be the effect of the 
public afflictions and calamities 
of the past year. As it regards 
the issue of all these occurrences, 
though the eye of sense cannot 
see it, we may be assured, it will 
be S gecyew to them that fear 
God, and to that cause which is 
silently and triumphantly pro- 
ceeding both in the darkness and 
the light, in the storm and in the 
calm. The cloud that envelopes 
the divine operations and pur- 

oses is, to us, indeed, utterly 
impenetrable; and it is so for 
wise and sufficient reasons. We 
know not, nor would we know, 
what other afflictions are in re- 
serve ; nor how the past may be 
aggravated by the future; but 
we know that “ all things work 
together for good to them that 
love God;” and that all the 
events of the past, and of every 
preceding year, shall ultimatel 
terminate in the divine glory. it 
is a remark, not indeed new, 
but always important to be kept 
in mind, that the cause of the 
Son of God has generally flou- 
rished most in afflictive and trou- 
blous times. The light of the 
Gospel seems to break in with 
most force upon the darkness of 
human adversity, and is then 
mosteagerly accepted. There is, 
therefore, in the aspect of affairs 
nothing discouraging to those that 


“8 Sowth’s Sermons, vol, v, p. 409. 
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are engaged in the cause of God. 
There is nothing that can effec- 
tually retard the work of their 
hands; and they may rest as- 
sured, that divine power will be 
the more honoured, in propor- 
tion to the difficulties it removes, 
and the opposition it subdues. 

The pious observer will not, 
however, complete his review of 
the past year, without fixing his 
attention, for one moment, on 
the exertions that have been 
made to revive the superstitions 
of the Romish church, oe to set 
up again the temple of the man 
of sin. These efforts have been 
general ; and, in some cases, but 
too successful. Yet if they an- 
swer the end of sounding an 
alarm in the ears of slumbering 
Protestants, if they do but awaken 
attention to the peculiar privi- 
leges we enjoy, and to the best 
means of defending them, no 
anxiety need be entertained for 
the result. Liberty of consci- 
ence, ard a free use of the Holy 
Scriptures, are privileges that 
cannot be enjoyed in that com- 
munion; but they are privileges, 
which every man, who venerates 
the best gift of God, and the no- 
blest faculty of human nature, 
will be concerned to transmit, 
unimpaired, to his children, and 
his children’s children. They are, 
therefore, blessings for which we 
are all bound earnestly to con- 
tend; and for the preservation 
of which, in this Protestant land, 
the utmost jealousy should be 
excited. 

In concluding, I would re- 
mark, it is no slight compensation 
for all the losses, agitations, and 
afflictions of the past year, to be 
permitted to see that the cause 
of truth and righteousness has 
been gradually and effectually 
advancing. The various Bible 
and Missio Societies have 
proceeded in their course with 
unabated ardour. Fresh trophies 
have been brought to the cross 
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of Christ, and new and noble 
testimonies gained to the cause of 
Christianity. So, that, though a 
year has passed in which the 
nation has suffered much, and the 
church has been deprived of se- 
veral able and eminent ministers 
at home, and several excellent 
and laborious missionaries abroad; 
and though our Moravian bre- 
thren have met with considerable 
pecuniary embarrassments in their 
missionary exertions, still the 
great cause is upheld, and car- 
ried forward by that agenc 
which both creates and controuls 
all others. This brief review will 
suggest, to many readers, fresh 
reasons for their utmost exer- 
tions; and if it shall tend to 
awaken, in any heart, a sense 
of affectionate gratitude to the 
Father of mercies, or to furnish 
profitable subjects of meditation 
to the devout and contemplative, 
the writer of these hasty and im- 
perfect remarks will be abun- 
dantly gratified. 

RESPICIENS. 
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FOR THE LONDON CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTOR. 


On the Ruins of the Tower of 
Babel. 


Gen. xi. 1---9. And the whole 
earth was of one language, and 
of one speech. And it came to 
pass, as they journeyed from 
the east, that they found Lf area 
in the land of Skinar ; and they 
dwelt there. And they said 
one to another, Go to, let us 
make brick, and burn them 
throughly. And they had brick 
for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar. And they said, Go 
to, let us build us a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven ; and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. 

nd the Lord came down to see 
tog and the tower, which the 
2 











children of men builded. And 
the Lord said, Behold, the peo- 
ple is one, and they have all one 
language; and this they begin 
to do: and now nothing will be 
restrained from them, which they 
have imagined to do. Go to, let 
us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may 
not understand one another's 
speech. So the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth; and 
they left off to build the city. 
Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel; because the Lord 
did there confound the language 
of the whole earth: and from 
thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth. 


THE most ancient and satisfac- 
tory accounts of this singular 
Tower, are those given by Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and Strabo. 
Herodotus describes a building, 
under the name of the The Tem- 
ple of Belus, which is now gene- 
rally admitted to have been the 
Tower of Babel. It was a square, 
of a furlong on each side, making 
the circumference, at the base, 
half a mile. The building was 
formed into eight towers, one 
above the other, diminishing to 
the top. Strabo describes the 
whole as a pyramid. Much un- 
certainty, however, exists, as to 
the size and form of the fabric. 
I have invited the attention of 
your readers to this subject, not 
with any design of offering them 
a conjectural description of a 
building, which has been a mass 
of undistinguishable ruins, ever 
since the time of Xerxes, and 
upon which Alexander, on his 
return from his Indian expedi- 
tion, employed ten thousand men, 
for above two months, with the 
view of clearing away the rubbish, 
but with little effect. My object, 
in this paper, is, to give your 
readers some idea of the present 
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state of the ruin. Such persons.as 
are aware how long the celebrated 
Temple has been destroyed, and 
who, also, knowits relative situa- 
tion, in the neighbourhood, and, 
indeed, forming a part of the ruins 
of ancient Babylon, will not be 
surprised that there still exists a 
controversy respecting the pre- 
cise spot on which it stood. 

The last traveller of note, who 
has favoured the public with a 
description of this memorable 
place, and who is a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity,* as well as 
of unusual qualifications, for the 
difficult inquiry, has not been able 
finally to determine, which of the 
two principal piles of ruin can be 
considered the remains of the 
Tower of Babel; althongh his 
reasoning is sufficient to make 
out a strong probability in favour 
of one of them. He describes the 
whole plain of Shinar as sprin- 
kled with ruins of various shapes 
and sizes, upon which thousands 
of persons are constantly em- 
ployed in digging for bricks ; and 
it is the testimony of travellers 
in general, that many whole cities 
have been built out of the frag- 
ments of ancient Babylon. 

The two principal piles of ruin, 
are denominated, by the Arabs, 
the Mujelibé, or Mukallibe, and 
the Birs Nimroud. ‘‘ The Muje- 
libé,” says Mr. Rich, “ is of an ob- 
long shape, irregular in its height, 
and the measurement of its sides, 
which face the cardinal points ; 
the northern side being 200 yards 
in length, the southern, 219; the 
eastern, 182; and the western, 
136; the elevation of the south- 
east, or highest angle, 141 feet. 
The west face, which is the least 
elevated, is the most interesting, 
on account of the appearance ef 
building it presents. Near the 
summit of it appears a low wall, 
with interruptions, built of un- 

* Clandius James Rich, Esq. Resi- 


dent for the Hon. East India Company, 
at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdad. 
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burnt bricks, mixed up with 
chopped straw, or reeds, and 
cemented with clay-mortar, of 
great thickness, having between 
every layer, a layer of reeds; and 
on the north side are also some 
vestiges of a similar construction. 
The south-west angle is crowned 
by something like a turret, or 
lantern; the other angles are in 
a less perfect state, but may have 
originally been ornamented in a 
similar manner. The west face 
is lowest, and easiest of ascent, 
the north the most difficult. All 
are worn into furrows, by the 
weather, and, in some places, 
where several channels of rain 
have united together, the furrows 
are of great depth, and pene- 
trate a considerable way into the 
mound. The summit is covered 
with heaps of rubbish, in digging 
into some of which, layers of 
broken burnt brick, cemented 
with mortar, are discovered ; and 
whole bricks, with inscriptions on 
them, are here and there found : 
the whole is covered with innu- 
merable fragments of pottery, 
brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified 
brick, or scoria, and even shells, 
bits of glass, and mother of pearl. 
On asking a Turk, how he ima- 
gined these latter substances were 
brought there, he replied, without 
hesitation, ‘ By the Deluge.’” 

The Birs Nimroud is another 
principal mass of ruins on the 
seite of ancient Babylon. The 
description given of it by Mr. 
Rich, is as follows : 

‘« I visited the Birs under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable 
to the grandeur of its effect. The 
morning was at first stormy, and 
threatened a severe fall of rain; 
but, as we approached the object 
of our journey, the heavy clouds 
separating, discovered the Birs, 
frowning over the plain, and pre- 
senting the appearance of a circu- 
lar hill, crowned by a tower, with 
a high ridge extending along the 
foot of it. Its being entirély con- 
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cealed from. our view, during the 
first part of our ride, prevented 
our acquiring the gradual idea, in 
general so prejadicial to effect, 
and so particularly lamented by 
those who visit the Pyramids. 
Just as we were within the proper 
distance, it burst at once upon 
our sight, in the midst of rolling 
masses of thick black clouds, par- 
tially obscured by that kind of 
haze, whose indistinctriess is one 
great cause of sublimity, while a 
few strong catches of stormy light, 
thrown upon the desert in the 
back ground, served to give some 
idea of the immense extent and 
dreary solitude of the wastes in 
which this venerable ruin stands. 
‘The Birs Nimroud is a mound 
of an oblong figure, the total cir- 
cumference of which is 762 yards. 
At the eastern side it is cloven by 
a deep furrow, and is not more 
than fifty or sixty feet high; but 
at the western, it rises into a 
conical figure, to the elevation of 
198 feet; and on its summit is a 
solid pile of brick, 37 feet high, 
by 28 in breadth, diminishing in 
thickness to the top, which is 
broken and irregular, and rent b 
a large fissure, extending through 
one third of its height. It is per- 
forated by small square holes, 
disposed in rhotiboids. The fine 
burnt bricks, of which it is built, 
have inscriptions on them; and 
so admirable is the cement, which 
appears to be lime-mortar, that, 
though the layers are so close to- 
gether, that it is difficult to disco- 
ver. what substance is between 
them, it is nearly impossible to 
extract one of the bricks whole. 
The other parts of the summit-of 
this hill are occupied by immense 
fragments of brick-work, of no 
determinate figure, tumbled toge- 
ther, and converted into solid vi- 


. trified masses, as if they had un- 


dergone the action of the fiercest 
fire, or been blown up with-gun- 
wder, the layers of the bricks 
ing perfectly discernible ;—a 








curious fact, and one for which I 
am utterly incapable of account- 
ing. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve, that the whole of this 
mound is itself a ruin, channelled 
by the weather, and strewed with 
the usual fragments, and with 
pieces of black stone, sand-stone, 
and marble. In the eastern part, 
layers of unburnt brick are plainly 
to be seen, but no reeds were dis- 
cernible in any part: possibly, the 
absence of them here, when they 
are so generally seen under simi- 
lar circumstances, may be an ar- 
ent of the superior antiquit 
Sf the ruin. In the. north side +4 
be seen traces of building, exactly 
similar to the brick-pile. At the 
foot of the mound a step may be 
traced, scarcely elevated above 
the plain, exceeding, in extent, by 
several ‘feet, each way, the true, 
or measured base ; and there is a 
quadrangular inclosure round the 
whole, as at the Mujelibé, but 
much more perfect, and of greater 
dimensions.” 

The account given by Strabo, 
of the Tower, Pyramid, or Sepul- 
chre, of Belus, as standing in a 
quadrangle of two miles and a 
half, renders it highly probable, 
that the Birs, above described, is 
the Tower of Belus; and there 
can be little doubt of the identity 
of that Tower, with the Babel of 
the Scriptures. There is, how- 
ever, one objection which may 

t itself to the minds of some 

rs. The height of the Tower 

of Belus, as laid down by Strabo, 
was a stadium, or about 500 feet, 
at a rough calculation. Now this 
seems but ill to suit the allusion 
to the height of Babel, in that 
saying, ‘‘ whose top may reach unto 
heaven.” I wo remark, there 
are two ways of meeting this diffi- 
culty, either of which may be 
chosen. The first is, by sup- 
posing Strabo to refer his mea- 
surement, of one stadium in height, 
to the first of the eight towers, and 
allowing the others, which were 
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gradually diminished iorante the 
top, to be proportionably high. 
This also is the most natural e 
terpretation of Herodotus, who, 
speaking of the first of the eight 
towers, says, it was, sadiod xas ro 
piinos nal 7o sveos,—a stadium in 
height and breadth. It must be 
confessed, however, that there ap- 

ears considerable ‘extravagance 
in this description; and perhaps 
it were better, as Mr. Rich 
suggests, to understand yiixoc, of 
length, and then Herodotus will 
be made to agree with Strabo, as 
to the square of the base being 
one stadium. 

The second mode of solving the 
difficulty, is, by a reference to the 
Hebrew of the phrase, ‘‘ whose 
top may reach unto heaven.” The 
learned traveller says, “ I am 
strongly inclined to differ from 
the sense in which Gen. xi. 4. is 
commonly understood; and I 
think too much importance has 
been attached to the words, ‘ may 
reach unto heaven ;’ which are not 
in the original, whose words are, 
pw. wr, (and its top to the 
skies,) by a metaphor common to 
all ages and languages; i. e. with 
a very elevated conspicuous 
summit. This is certainly a more 
rational pone gg aps than sup- 

sing a e, in their senses, 
roneiny t hes pe period, would 
undertake to scale heaven by 
means of a building of their own 
construction. The intention, in 

ising this structure, mien have 
been displeasing to the Almighty, 
on many other accounts : such, for 
instance, as the aying divine 
honours to other i a or the 
counteracting of the destined dis- 
persion of mankind.” 

From the whole of these re- 
marks, it will appear, that one of 
the two heaps, the Mujelibé, or 
the Birs Nimroud, is certainly 
the ruin of the Temple of Belus ; 
and Bochart is decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the Temple of Belus 
was the Babel of the Scriptures ; 
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for there is no reason to suppose 
that the building was destroyed at 
the dispersion of mankind. It is 
highly probable, that when that 
event took place, the building had 
proceeded a considerable length, 
and that when, in after ages, the 
reparation, or rather the comple- 
tion of it was undertaken, the wor- 
ship of idols would be the purpose 
to which it would be devoted. 
The Christian will find no slight 
confirmation of the truth of the 
Sacred Volume, in the remark- 
able preservation of these stu- 
pendous ruins to the present 
day; especially as they stand 
connected with the universal tes- 
timony which the earth bears to 
the scriptural account of the de- 


luge. 


a 


e will also here learn to 
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admire that providence, which, 
through all the ravages of time, 
and the efforts of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, of in- 
dividuals, to obliterate these ruins, 
during the be of 4000 years, 
has preserv them, a memorable 
vestige of the impiety and ambi- 
tion of mankind, and will pro- 
bably make them stand, to the 
end of time, a silent witness to 
the authenticity of the sacred 
record, Let the Christian, then, 
exult in the consideration, that, 
the more closely the face of na- 
ture is scrutinized, and the his- 
tory of nations examined, the 
more full and satisfactory will be 
the evidence, that “ all scripture 
is given by inspiration of God.” 
D. 
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Sermons on the Death of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta of Waies, 
and of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfeld, 
&c. &e. by Doctors Collyer, 
Smith, Styles; and by the Rev. 
Messrs. Cunningham, Lacey, 
G. Clayton, Morell, Beachcroft, 
Watkins, Churchill, Snelgar, 
Chaplin, Reed, Lewis, Harris, 
&ec. 

THESE discourses are among the 

most pleasing and satisfactory in- 

dications of the deep sympathy 
and solemn regret that have 
pervaded all classes of our coun- 
trymen, in reference to the 
event which occasioned their de- 
live and publication. The 
death of the Princess Charlotte 
was a Calamity which melted the 
sternest into tears, and aroused 
the most unthinking to a tran- 
sient feeling of mortality, and of 
the shadowy nature of all earthly 

. To the common observer, 
the intensity of this general sym- 


pathy might perhaps have been 


matter of surprise. We are 
perpetually surrounded with in- 
stances of premature death, often 
among the great and noble, less 
softened by tender and tle 
associations than that which has 
so deeply affected us; and we 
hear of them almost without 
emotion. Surely it is not a suf- 
ficient reason for this difference 
to say, that the calamity which 
has befallen the first of British 
families, has disturbed a line of 
succession, and given rise to dif- 
ficulties of a political nature. We 
will venture to affirm, that these 
considerations added but little to 
the common sorrow, and were 
even low and selfish, compared 
with its real sources. These are 
to be found im those tendencies 
of our nature, which lead us to 
look up with admiration to rank 
and nobility, and which give to 
them the firmest hold on our 
affections, when their possessor 
surrounds them with the soft 
lustre of graceful and endearing 
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qualities. It was the combination 
of these qualities in no- usual 
or ordinary degree, with the 
highest possible rank, in the la- 
mented individual, whom death 
has snatched from us, that awa- 
kened a distress so deep and 
universal. Born to the most 
elevated station, she was yet un- 
corrupted in spirit, retaining her 
self-possession, and the purity of 
her morals, amidst the flatteries 
and dissipation of a court. As 
she advanced in life, she was 
seen to prefer the sequestered 
beauties of a country scene, to 
all the heartless gaieties of splen- 
did circles. Conjugal love dif- 
fused its sweet and cheering light 
beneath the roof of her palace ; 
and as she went about doing 
good, she was followed not by 
mere reverence, or cold respect, 
but by eyes that glistened with 
gratitude, and by the fervent 
wishes for her happiness, of many 
hearts that her bounty had made 
glad. She stood, in short, on the 
pinnacle of society, a rare and 
exquisite model of those retiring 
excellencies, which seldom flou- 
rish but in seclusion. Hope 
fondly pictured the happiness of 
a nation, when placed, at some 
future period, under her enlight- 
ened and gentle sway: and, at 
the saw of her becoming a 
mother, still larger views of be- 
nefit, to be derived from her vir- 
tues, opened upon us. Who did 
not cherish the expectation, that 
her maternal lessons of piety and 
goodness might mould the heart 
of a future sovereign, to all that 
is truly great; and, from him, be 
transmitted to a line of kings? 
But the circumstance that height- 
ened our hopes, has, by a fatal 
termination, crushed them in their 
early buddings ; and, in one sad 
moment, has turned the mind 
of a nation, from its bright and 
flattering visions, to contemplate 
youth and happiness stopped in 
their full career, and the boast of 
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a people sunk into the cold and 
desolate tomb. 

Yet we are not left without the 
aid of soothing and consoling re- 
flections. Among these, we cling 
most eagerly to such as are in- 
spired by the remembrance of 
her piety. It would be well, if 
those in high station, especially, 
who lament her loss, would imi- 
tate her example, by the establish- 
ment of religious services in their 
families, by their respectful and 
devoted attention to the Sacred 
Scriptures, and by the frequent, 
liberal, and personal, distribution 
of this blessed volume, as the best 
of all gifts, to the cottages of the 
poor. We think, too, with an 
alleviating pleasure, on the hours 
of happiness she was permitted to 
enjoy ,--on the absence of great and 
protracted agonies, to bring her 
to her end,—and on that cireum- 
stance the best calculated, of any 
of an earthly nature, to console 
her at the moment of death : that 
love which had gladdened her 
days, soothed her in their ter- 
mination, and she fell asleep with 
her hand pressed in that of her 
husband, in token of an affection 
which death had no power to 
destroy. 

Of the sermons before us, oc- 
casioned by this melancholy event, 
we shall not be expected to speak 
very particularly. Considerable 
allowance must be made for the 
haste required in their composi- 
tion, at a time when every mind 
was awe-struck by the severe 
and sudden visitation. Of this 
haste, they bear, in general, too 
evident marks. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s discourse is distinguished 
by a flowing eloquence. Dr. 
Collyer’s sermon exhibits the 
marks of a sound and discrimi- 
nating judgment, and embraces 
an enlarged view of the provi- 
dential dispensations of God to- 
wards nations in general, with a 
particular application to the pre- 
sent circumstances of our empire. 
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Dr. Smith views the death of the 
Princess as a judgment from hea- 
ven, for our public policy---our 
love of war---our restoration of 
the Pope and Ferdinand---and 
our abandonment of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. For practical 
utility, the two sermons by Mr. 
George Clayton are intitled to 
very high encomiums. He is the 
only individual, too, as far as we 
have seen, who has had the cou- 
rage to allude to the unhappy and 
exiled mother. The production of 
Mr. Churchill bas peculiar re- 
commendations, from the circum- 
stance of its having been delivered 
near the spot,—from the view it 
affords of the private life of the 
Sieaited,--ael from the affecting 
assurance it contains, that she 
was ‘“ most beloved by those 
who knew her best.” The other 
discourses are of various merit ; 
but all of them evince the deepest 
sense of the national calamity, 
and an anxious desire to improve 
it to the general good: and the 
number among them which have 
proceeded from dissenting minis 

ters, must convince the most bi- 
goted, that a conscientious differ- 
ence from the established church, 
has no tendency to alienate the 
affections from the constitutional 
authorities, or to deaden the best 
feelings of sympathy with the 
national joys or distresses. 

In the sermon by Mr. Lacey, 
there is a quotation from the elo- 
quent Saurin, which sets forth, in 
such a striking manner, the dan- 
gers to piety, that lurk beneath a 
throne, as must tend to diminish 
our regret, that she, whose loss 
we deplore, was not destined to 
be exposed to them. ‘‘ That sea,” 
observes this distinguished orna- 
ment of the reformed church, 
alluding to a court, “ that sea 
hath many, many rocks; and 
among them, alas! there have 
been innumerable shipwrecks.” 


Conc. Mac. No. 1. 
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The Bible not the Bible Society: 
being an Attempt to point out 
that Mode of Disseminating the 
Scriptures, which would most 
effectually conduce to the Secu- 
rity of the Established Church, 
and the Peace of the United 
Kingdom. By the Rev, W. 
Phelan, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. pp. 185. 


THE title of this book sufficiently 
designates its object. The writer, 
in the true style of an alarmist, 
pourtrays the dangers which 
threaten the existence of the esta- 
blished church, from the combi- 
nation of the clergy with the “‘ sec- 
taries,” in advocating the claims 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The work is divided into eight 
chapters, throughout the whole of 
which, the Bible Society is held 
up as an object for unmitigated 
censure.—It has achieved, in the 
course of a few years, what no 
one will hesitate to admit, could 
have been accomplished only by 
the combination of the resources 
and energies of all denominations 
of Christians,—the distribution of 
more than eighteen hundred thou- 
sand copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in various parts of the 
world! And is this nothing? Yes, 
this is absolutely nothing in the 
eyes of aman who sees, or “‘ thinks 
he sees,” some lurking danger in 
the Institution, towards a beloved 
establishment. We must be per- 
mitted to offer the tribute of our 
pity to an individual who could 
set himself down to contemplate 
the operations of such a Society, 
without feeling one rising emotion 
of satisfaction, or suffering one 
line respecting it, to escape him, 
free from rebuke and censure. 

We would not confound the 
Bible with the Bible Society. 
We readily allow, that it is possi- 
ble for a man to speak and write 

» against the latter, without offering 
= sentiment derogatory to the 








Bible itself. But we fear this 
distinction has not always been 
observed. We fear that some, in 
their opposition to the one, have, 
unintentionally perhaps, been 
guilty of deteriorating the other. 
We allude to the representation 
so frequently made, and made 
in this book, with considerable 
ingenuity, of the danger of put- 
ting the ‘‘ whole Bible, unex- 
plained,” into the hands of the 
poor. What is the tendency of 
this representation? Surely it 
cannot be to induce men to ap- 
proach the Scriptures with vene- 
ration and confidence, but rather 
with fear, suspicion, and dread! 
And what are the grounds upon 
which it rests? The Bible cannot 
be dangerous to a poor man, be- 
cause some parts of it may not be 
understood by him; for how can 
that be injurious to a man of 
which he is ignorant? The apos- 
tle Peter, it is true, asserts, that 
some unlearned and unstable men 
of his time, wrested the Scriptures 
to their own destruction. But it 
is obviously of a designed and 
wilfulabuse of them, that he there 
speaks; and how this assertion 
can militate against their general 
use, requires a logic more dex- 
trous even than that of the writer 
of this pamphlet, to be able to 
prove. 

It is, howéyer, for the fate of 
the established church in Jre- 
land, which he imagines to be 
involved in the p ss of the 
Bible Society, that the author of 
the publication before us, is chiefly 
solicitous ; and it is curious to 
observe the two principal grounds 
of his apprehensions : the one is, 
the indefatigable zeal of the sec- 
taries. 

“ Though their cause,” says he, “ be 
aided by all that support which igno- 
rance and fanaticism cannot fail to 


confer, yet will they not commit the 
Bible to the private interpretation of 
those to whom their proselyting labours 
are addressed. They poudeaty resolve 
to make assurance doubly 


sure: they 
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know that the wa ofunlettered 
caprice would stray beyond the limits 
even of their extravagance ; and, accord- 
ingly, there is scarcely adenomination of 

issenters at this moment in the island, 
which is not active, even to enthu- 
siasm, in the establishment of schools, 
and the employment of missionaries, 
and expositors of the Scriptures, for 
the more effectual diffusion of its pe- 
culiar hypothesis.” p. 27. 


The other cause of our au- 
thor’s alarm is founded on the 
supineness and indifference of the 
clergy. 


“ The defection from the church,” 
he observes, “ has increased to a de- 
gree unparalleled; and if it should 
continue to proceed for the next twelve 
years, as it has done for the twelve 
preceding, there will remain in this 
country scarcely the vestige of an ar- 
gument for the maintenance of the 
present establishment. It should be 
remarked,” he adds, “ that the sepa- 
tists had been, in general, among the 
most valuable members of the church : 
that, unquestionably, they were ani- 
mated by a zeal of God; and that, if 
this zeal has not been according to 
knowledge, the cause must be attri- 
buted to the supineness of their in- 
structors.” 


And he subjoins in a note, 


“ It must be confessed, that if the 
clergy had faithfully discharged their 
duties, there would have been much 
less occasion, than there is at present, 
to caution the people against the mis- 
chiefs of separation. ‘The negligence 
of the clergy has, unquestionably, been 
one of the chief causes of the present 
on alienation of their flocks, 
and the remedy, like the evil, must be 
derived principally from themselves.” 
p- 13. 


When we think of the benefi- 
cial uses to which the evils of our 
world are sometimes converted, 
we are reconciled to the exist- 
ence of this book. And if it shall 
rouse the clergy from their su- 
pineness, and stimulate them to 
out-preach and out-live the “ sec- 
taries,” in their unwearied zeal 
and disinterested benevolence, 
every lover of his species will 
feel almost equally pleased with 
the author himself, that his work 
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has been permitted to see the 
light.* 


Fiend 


The Use and Necessity of Reve- 
dation. An Essay, by J. C. 


Franks, B. A. pp. 106. Cam- 
bridge. Deighton, London. 
Longman, and Co. Pater- 
noster-row, and MHatchard, 
Piccadilly. 
ANY one tolerably acquainted 
with the mental and moral aber- 


rations of human nature, will see 
the force, and feel the impor- 
tance, of the Saviour’s injunction, 
«* Take heed, therefore, that the 
light which is in thee be not 
darkness.” It were well for the 
advocates of infidelity, if they 
could be induced to look into that 
darkness from which their spe- 
culations rise—the darkness of 
which they are composed—the 
darkness which they spread over 
the views and hopes of man,— 
and the utter darkness in which 
they invariably terminate. Infi- 
delity is not a system or a state 
of knowledge, but the reverse: it 
is the rejection of the best esta- 
blished and authenticated know- 
ledge: it offers no consistent 
theory of man, or the world; 
it throws no light on our origiz, 
or our destination; it does no- 
thing for a man here, and it has 


* Some discredit is intentionally 
thrown in this volume, on a narrative 
that appeared, some time ago, in the 
form of a tract, under the title of 
“ The Safficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the Memoir of William 
Churehman, a Poor Cripple, who never 
read any Book but the Bible—never 
heard a Sermon, nor entered a Place 
of Worship.” ‘The authenticity of this 
narrative rests on the veracity of the 
author, who has given his uame, and 
the voluntary testimony of a person 
referred to on the spot, which is sub- 
joined. Against this evidence, the Rev. 
W. Phelan, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, opposes his suspicion, that the 
whole is a fabrication, because the 
cripple, who never attended a church, 
is named William Churchman, See 
p- 108. 
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nothing to offer him hereafter; 
it robs him with both hands, and 
yet calls itself his benefactor; it 
darkens both worlds, yet calls it- 
self his light. For our own part, 
we are of opinion, that the efforts 
of the friends and champions of 
Christianity, have long been too 
strictly defensive, as it regards 
infidelity. Enough has not been 
said upon the spirit and tendency 
of those pernicious sentiments, 
whose object is to throw a veil of 
obscurity round every moral sub- 
ject, and to despoil virtue itself of 
all its sublimity, and all its im- 
portance. Mr. Franks well re- 
marks, in his introduction, 

“ The deistical controversy is still 
recent ; and the confidence, with which 
the position of the inutility of revela- 
tion was then defended, may have left 
a tacit acquiescence in its truth in the 
minds of seme, who have heard the 
assertion, but have not been informed 
how weak, and even inconsistent, were 
the arguments of those who advanced 
it. To what other cause than this, 
can we attribute the carelessness of 
many, with respect to the religion we 
profess, and the imsinuations so fre- 
quently heard, in the intercourse of 
common life, against the distinguishing 
prineiples, and even against the fact, 
of revelation?” p. 2, 3. 


We have introduced this pam- 
philet to the attention of our read- 
ers, not because we fear that the 
efforts recently made, and still 
making, to oppose natural, to re- 
vealed religion, will be success- 
ful. We have seen nothing in 
modern times, on the infidel side of 
this contest, that manifests either 
an accurate acquaintance with the 
state of the controversy, or a ca- 
pability even to gather up and 
re-point the broken shafts of 
former assailants. There is no 
ground, at present, to fear the 
intellectual resources of infidelity, 
or to anticipate a return of those 
apostate, -but masculine, spirits, 
who, in the last century, brought, 
to this unhallowed warfare, an ar-. 
pasty of the most keen and po- 
lishe reagent But we have the 

2 
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most sincere pity for those still 
unblest and troubled mortals that 
seem to love darkness rather than 
light, and who would rather pore 
upon the gloom of scepticism, 
than enjoy the light of life. There 
may be some, also, who, from 
the love of novelties and specu- 
lations, or from youth and inex- 
perience, are endangered by the 
tone of bold and arrogant affirma- 
tion which some of our modern 
sceptics have assumed. There 
may be others who may wish to 
see the arguments for the utility 
and necessity of revelation han- 
died more abstractedly and phi- 
losophically, than is compatible 
with the ordinary course of in- 
struction from the pulpit. To all 
such we can cordially reeommend 
Mr. F’s Essay. 

The work is divided into two 
chapters, of three sections each. 
Chap. I. contains the argument 
from reasoning. The sections are 
as follow : 

Sect. 1. General reflections on 
the nature, possibility, probabi- 
lity, and uses of revelation. 

Sect. 2. Necessity of a divine 
revelation, as the original source 
of religious instruction to the first 
mortals. 

Sect. 3. The faculties and con- 
dition of man, as ordinarily si- 
tuated in civil society, considered 
with respect to the necessity and 
probable uses of a subsequent re- 
velation from God. 

Chap. II. Argument from Fact. 

Sect. 1. A view of the know- 
ledge of God, of a future state, 
and of moral duty, which the rea- 
son of man furnished, without 
the aid of revelation, to the an- 
cient heathen world, considered 
more particularly among the po- 
lished nations; a revelation, the 
only remedy for their numerous 
deficiencies and errors. 

Sect. 2. The successive reli- 
gious necessities of mankind, and 
the effects of those dispensations, 
by which God saw fit to supply 


them, traced by the assistance of 
the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testament, which alone are 
accompanied with satisfactory 
proofs, that they are a revelation 
from God.—The progress of re- 
velation during the antediluvian 
and patriarchal ages; the intent, 
use, and necessity, of the Jewish 
dispensation; and the striking 
contrast which its leading features 
present, when compared with the 
view just taken of paganism. 

Sect. 3. Christianity the last 
and most perfect communication 
of God to man, the dispensation 
to which all the previous revela- 
tions referred, as their consumma- 
tion; the inconceivably great ne- 
cessity for such a scheme, disco- 
vered to us by it; its useful 
influence upon the yes guise sen- 
timents, morality, political 
condition of man; its peculiar 
necessity at the precise time of 
its publication, shown, from a 
consideration of the probable 
consequences which it has pre- 
vented.—Mahomedanism.— Mo- 
dern Paganism.— Modern infide- 
lity. —Conclusion. 

The following extracts will 
afford a favourable specimen of 
the author’s style, and of the 
manner in which he has abridged 
and compressed the lengthened 
reasonings of our more elaborate 
writers. 


“ Unless the knowledge of a deity, 
and of moral duty, be innate in man, 
and be written upon his mind in plain 
and legible characters, it must either 
have been deduced by reason, or have 
proceeded from divine revelation.— 
The hypothesis of innate religion is so 
much at variance with the acknow- 
ledged laws of the human mind, and 
with the facts observed in education, 
and the history of the world, as to meet 
with few avowed and consistent ad- 
vocates. An instinctive principle will 
inflexibly pursue, and secure its proper 
end. Bnt this instinctive moral prin- 
ciple, the most important of all, if its 
existence be allowed, has been very 
generally counteracted and ineffectual : 
and if, on the other hand, it had ex- 
erted an invariable controul, this would 
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have been subversive of all free agency, 
and unsuitable to man’s probationary 
state. We may, therefore, consider our- 
selves fairly reduced to make our se- 
lection between the two latter suppo- 
sitions. 

“ If we observe the progress of the 
youthful mind, from the first dawn of 
reason, it does not appear that the fun- 
damental principles of religion are ever 
discove by its native energies, any 
more than they are developed by some 
supposed native impressions, and un- 
erring instincts. an is uow, in a 
great measure, cast in the mould of 
education. However a few superior 
geniuses may enlarge the boundaries 
of science, or venture a bolder flight in 
the regions of fancy and speculation, 
it is certain that the foundation of all 
these improvements is laid in the estab- 
lished rules and received opinions, 
which have long been current in the 
world, and which have been derived 
to us from our forefathers: And the 
process of transmission would, in all 
cases, be perfectly similar, in what- 
soever manner our ancestors first be- 
came acquainted with those notions. 
And the method, in which religious 
knowledge is conveyed, forms no ex- 
ception to this general procedure. 

ether we cvuld subsequently have 
discovered it, or not, is of little conse- 
quence ; since it is, in fact, communi- 
cated by. instruction, before we ever 
spontaneously turn our attention to it. 
—The question, therefore, is, whence 
were these instructions originally de- 
rived ? 

“ We have a strong presumptive 
proof of the incompetency of man to 
discover, by his reason, in the first age 
of the world, the great truths of re- 
ligion, if we reflect that his uninstruct- 
ed and unassisted reason has not, in 
later times, displayed the possession of 
any P sc adequate to such a task. 
Its deductions have been absurd and 
contradictory ; and succeeding genera- 
tions have betrayed a tendency to cor- 
rupt, even with fatal ingenuity, the purer 
traditions of antiquity.” p. 17, 18, 19. 


The style is, throughout, neat 
and classical, though occasionally 
overloaded with epithets. The 
argumentation is frequently forci- 
ble, and sometimes animated, 
but occasionally the continuity of 
thought is lost, and an appearance 
of confusion is the result; yet, 
upon the whole, it is a very able 
and judicious compendium of the 
arguments for the use and neces- 
sity of revelation. 


The Principles of Non-Conformity. 
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The Principles of Non-Conformity, 
sanctioned by the New Testa- 
ment. A Sermon, delivered at 
Dr. Rippon’s Meeting. House, 
at the Monthly Association of 
Baptist Ministers and Churches. 
By William Newman, D. D. 


AN air of decision, approaching 
to positiveness, characterizes this 
sermon. We are aware, how 
much this imposes upon a cer- 
tain class, who are apt to sub- 
stitute confidence for argument, 
and decision for truth. For our- 
selves, we much prefer those 
writers whose arguments compel 
us to admit more than they them- 
selves seem disposed to claim. 


-And we are satisfied, that the 


principles of non-conformity have 
only to be fairly argued, to ob- 
tain a more general and cordial 
reception, than that with which 
they have hitherto been favoured. 

There is, however, so much 
of evident truth and propriety in 
the sentiments announced in this 
discourse, that the author will, 
probably, meet with a ready ex- 
cuse, in the breasts of many, 
for the authority with which he 
has stated them, and for not ap- 
pearing to consider them as ca- 
pable of being questioned. 

The text, ‘* Stand fast, there- 
fore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free,” is has- 
tily dismissed; and the Doctor 
proposes, for consideration, the 
following topics; ‘‘ The supre- 
macy of Christ—the spirituality 
of his kingdom—the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures--the right of 
private judgment, and ef public 
profession and worship.” 

Under each of these heads are 
several sensible and judicious re- 
marks, delivered in a somewhat 
quaint but pointed style. <Ac- 
verting to the exclusive patro- 


nage, by the civil power, of any 
one portion of the Christian 
church, the preacher asks : 


“ Tf Jacob has twelve sons, and, 
foolishly fond of one in preference to 
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all the rest, dresses him up in a coat 
of many colours, will not all the rest be 
jealous? And may they not justly com- 
plain of being injured? Is not the 
civil magistrate in every country the 
common father of all his subjects ; and 
are not all subjects equally en- 
titled to pu eountenance ?” 

The several exhortations to 
Christians collectively and indivi- 
dually, in the New Testament, to 
** beware of false prophets,”—to 
take ‘ heed what they hear”’— 
“ and to try the spirits,” &c. are 
adduced, as proving that the 
authority resides in Christian 
churches themselves, to appoint 
their own minister: and the au- 
thor pertinently remarks—“ If 
teachers are to be imposed upon 
us by — authority, how is it 
possible for us to obey these di- 
vine injunctions ?” 

An affectionate and spirited 
sketch is given at the close of 
the sermon of the late excellent 
Dr. Ryland, whose assistance, as 
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a tutor, the author deems it his 
high privilege to have enjoyed; 
and a considerable portion of 
whose spirit, it is but justice to 
him to say, he seems to have im- 
bibed. 

We were rather surprised, that 
the learned Doctor should in- 
dulge in a criticism so trifling as 
that which appears at page 12. 
‘* Superstition,” he observes, “‘ as 
the etymology of the word imports, 
is that which stands without a 
foundation.” Surely, he might 
know, from good authority, that 
the etymology of the word means 
any thing but what he has stated ;* 
and that, whatever it means, it has 
nothing to do with the extensive 
application which is made of the 
term. 


* Nam qui totos dies precabantur et 
immolabant, ut sibi sui liberi super- 
stites essent, superstitiosi sunt i ea 
lati: quod nomen patuit postea latius. 

icero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 28. 


EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is our pu , in this department 
of our mi . to give, quarterly, 
as complete an abstract of the present 
state of Missions, as our inquiries and 
pe age of i information 
ill allow. Convinced t this sub- 
ject is daily becpesing more interesting 
to civilized society in general, but es- 
pecially so to the. true Christian, we 
shall endeavour to gratify ourselves, 
and others, by exhibiting a condensed 
of Uninslonesy affairs. While 

we have our preferences, and our con- 
nexions, we shall take pleasure in 
fairly stating, according to our ability, 
the operations of every Missionary So- 
ciety: and we doubt not, many who 
have not access to the original docu- 
ments, or leisure to peruse them in 
detail, will feel an equal pleasure in 
saceiving. ie pro sketch at our 
hands. Possessing a true Missionary 
irit, emancipated from the shackles 

of party, while lending aid to the great 
cause in one or more chosen directions, 
they will rejoice in the success of others, 
though “ follow not with them.” 
They will ascend the Mount Sion, 
which ‘they love, and from that lofty 
eminence survey the ample family, of 


which they themselves are members, 
varying with the clime in form and 
feature, in complexion and manners, but 
still “of one blood,” descended from 
the same common ts; and, alas! 
plunged into the same common ruin. With 
the eye of Christian philanthropy, they 
will look on the sad spectacle,—an 
apostate degraded, enslaved, and help- 
less world! And every one who is 
the bearer of tidings, announcing the 
melioration and restoration of any 
portion of such a world, ay will hail 
as a friend. How beautiful on the 
mountains will be the feet of him that 
bringeth such tidings! More espe- 
cially will “ the watchmen of Zion” 
exult, and “ lift up the voice together,” 
and sing;—they whose employment it 
is to give Him that hath “ sent his Son 
to be the Saviour of the world,” “ no 
rest till he establish, and till he make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

“ For this purpose,” says the Scri 
ture, “ was the Son of God manifes 
that he might destroy the works of 
the devil:” and he who contemplates 
human nature in the light of revelation 
cannot fail to observe, with pain and 
anguish, the wide and absolute do- 


* 
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minion of the “ God of this world.” 
But enjoying such an assurance as 
Scripture gives, that Jesus “ must 
ign till he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet;” that “ he is the head 
over all things to his church ;” “ angels, 
and authorities, and powers, peing 
made subject to him ;” the eye of fai 
kles with a new lustre in contem- 
ting the promised and appointed 
oy when “ the deceiver of the na- 
tions” shall be fast bound, and “ the 
word of the truth of the Gospel” shall 
run and be glorified. 

That this most desirable event will, 
in due time, be accomplished, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, if we re- 
gard either the predictions and pro- 
mises concerning it, or the grand pre- 
parations now making for its full com- 
pletion. He who drew the plan of the 
multitudinous universe, hath marked, 
with his own finger, the course of his 
“ glorious Gospel,” from its first foun- 
tain-spring in “ the hill country of 
Judea,” through all its intricate, but 
majestic windings, until it he extended 
into a river that shall enrich and fer- 
tilize the whole earth. 

Those Societies, therefore, whose 
object it is to “ preach the Gospel 
to every creature,, we may presume, 
enjoy the high sanction of God, and 
of his Son Jesus Christ; i. ¢. suppo- 
sing thia be simply their object: and 
we should suppose all Protestant Mis- 
sions have no other object in view. It 
is doubtful, in the extreme, indeed, 
whether Popish Missions are equally 
pure in their intentions, or whether it 
is possible for them to be pure. Con- 
ceiving, as we do, that there is much 
more chaff than wheat in the system 


of P » we cannot imagine, how 
its Missions can be viewed as dispen- 
sing “ the bread of life.” And “ what 
is the chaff to the wheat, saith the 
Lord!” We can look no otherwise, 
than mournfully, on the effects of su- 


perstitious or interested zeal, spread 
over so vast a portion of the earth’s 
surface. We see little for congratulation 


* in the substitution of Christian, for 


Pagan mummery; in an exchange of 
one species of i for another ; in 
a desertion of idols, for a sub- 
jection to Christian idols; in the mad 
despair, the inward forbidden , the 
fiend-like tortures of the Inquisition ; in 
place of the shrieks of the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, and the funeral pyres 
of Hindostan; in the goodness of the 
doctrine,—whatever it may be,—coun- 
pervare: and nullified by a a and 
injurious appendages, or by very 
and eres of its promulgators. - 
To Protestant 


therefore, 
we turn with hope, and congratulation, 
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and thankfulness. The different So- 
cieties, at home and abroad, we wel- 
come as the day-spring of the morning. 
Their diverse operations we can view 
without jealousy or apprehension: the 
magnitude and importance of the ob- 
ject shade over every smaller imper- 
fection: we forget their peculiarities, 
in attending to the benefits likely to re- 
sult from their labours. We feel a 
security in Protestant Missions, that 
the parties will be more intent on pro- 
pagating the essential doctrines of the 
Gospel, than the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of a sect. 

A view of the state of the world, 
enlarges and liberalizes the mind. A 
sincere concern for the souls of the 
Heathen reduces every minor and cir- 
cumstantial difference to comparative 
insignificance. ‘To communicate the 
Gospel is the first object. It is as if seve- 
ral professors of the healing art had met 
together over a person profusely bleed- 
ing, and whose life is quickly ebbing 
out. Whatever may be their different 
opinions, or theories, or practice, in 
medicine, or whatever difference of 
treatment they may think the patient 
should afterwards undergo, the first 

int certainly is to staunch the bleed- 
ing, and save the precious life: their 
humanity, and the urgency of the case, 
will prevent all dispute. They will 
all agree in using every effort of their 
skill. So it should be, and we doubt 
not it is, with Christian Missionaries. 
They can regard each other's differences 
with composure, and even indi " 
being ‘‘ perfectly joined together in the 
same mind, and the same judgment,” 
respecting the necessity of making im- 
mediate and earnest endeavours for the 
salvation of perishing nations. 

This holy division of labour, and the 

merous emulation arising out of it, af- 
ord us unfeigned pleasure. We see 
therein the wise adaptation of divine 
appointments to human circumstances, 
and we foresee the final accomplishment 
of the object with the greater certainty, 
and the greater dispatch. Let His be 
the glory, who is “ wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working;” who 
“ seeth not as man seeth;” and who, 
in employing agents of different descrip- 
tions, shows that he is “ no respecter of 
persons.” His elect are in the four 
corners of the earth; and he will both 
search and find them out, by what hand 
soever he shall please. “ He giveth 
no account of his matters.” Our duty 
is to wait for the full development of 
his plans, and cheerfully to acquiesce 
"i apletay 20: bject, who 

n ing on this subj 
has not been struck with surprise, at 

ing the many benevolent Socie- 
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ties for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge, which have lately sprung up 
throughout the world, and how largely 
each Society has extended itself beyond 
its first expectations or designs? How 
rapidly have new Societies spread abroad 
their roots and branches ; and how vi- 
gorously have old ones shot forth, with 
fresh beauty and strength! Doubtless, 
the hand of the Lord is in all this. 
‘* Neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that 
giveth the increase.” However, we may 
do well to observe the causes which 
have operated, in a subordinate way, to 
produce effects so beneficial. We have 
seen one Society rise out of another— 
* Alps on Alps,” towering towards hea- 
ven in grand magnificence. Under their 
shadow have the nations of the earth re- 

d; and their lofty summits have 
oe gilded with the smile of approving 
Heaven. “ Thes tone cut out of the 
mountain, without hands,” seems to be 
now filling the whole earth. A divine 
plan, and a divine blessing, are un- 
doubtedly the primordial cause, while 
human agency is evidently the honoured 
means. A sympathising inquiry has been 
instituted. Men have stretched the just 
maxim, that “ charity should begin at 
home,” beyond the narrow bounds with 
which indolence and selfishness had en- 
circled it: they have awakened, as from 
a pone coma ina long and dreary night : 
they have thought of the ages that have 
elapsed, since any great and pure at- 
tempt was made to save a lost world ; 
and they have said, “ It is high time to 
awake out of sleep!” They have arisen 
from the couch of sloth and forgetful- 
ness, and have gone abroad into the sur- 
rounding darkness, carrying the lamp 
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of wise compassion, aud searching into 
the miseries of the fall: returning, they 
have told each other the scenes of 
wretchedness they have discovered. 
The recital was enough: all joined in 
the humane sentiment, that every thing 
should be done that human ability, 
blessed by divine grace, could accom- 
plish for the relief of nations in the 
state of a new-born infant, outcast, and 
forsaken, and perishing. ‘The comforts 
of this life, pod the felicities of the life 
to come, have both been comprised in 
the enlarged scheme of Christian bene- 
volence. } 

It is easy to foresee, that such a spirit 
of sympathising inquiry being poured 
out, the result must be, that zealous 
efforts will continue till the need of them 
shall be utterly exhausted. It was never 
known, in fact, till lately, though it 
might bein conjecture, and vague report, 
that the misery, as well as the wicked- 
ness, of man, is so “ great in the earth.” 
But the fact being so firmly establish- 
ed, and so extensively known; the dis- 
position to relieve, being now so ge- 
nerally felt; the habit of generosity 
being so “ well set,” and such a spirit of 
fervent supplication, for the conversion 
of the heathen, and the glory of Christ 
being universally cherished, we feel a 
cheerful confidence, that zeal and eom- 
passion will continue to act on each 
other, till, literally, “ the Gospel” shall 
be “ preached to every creature,” and 
all the benighted nations “‘ walk in the 
light thereof.” 

We shall take an early opportunity of 
giving our readers a list of the various 
Missionary Societies, with the stations 
they at present occupy, &c. previously 
to our first quarterly Report. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly ss our Commeseae to furnish us with 
dressed to the Editor, at the Publisher’s. 


formation relating to it, a 
Present State of Dissenters in Bev- 
FORDSHIRE, with some Historical 
Notices. 
Ir was the practice of the first Chris- 
tians, to number the disciples, and even 
to register their names in the records of 
the churches. They felt an interest 
themselves in the increase and prospe- 
rity of the cause of Christ, and they 
took it for granted their successors 


documents and in- 


would do the same. They left us, there- 
fore, a fi t of their history, de- 
nominated, the “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
as a specimen of the manner in which 
church history should be written, as 
well as an adthority, if that were needed, 
for the continuation of sach historical 
records. 

In imitation of their example, with re- 
spect, atleast, to our own body, it is our 
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intention to bring forward, as far as it 
lies in our power, @ view of the present 
state of Dissenters in this kingdom, 
glancing occasionally at their past his- 
tory. That they will feel an interest in 
their own affairs, cannot be doubted ; 
and we indulge the hope, that a fair ex- 
hibition of their growth, and present 
condition, while it is attended with be- 
nefit to themselves, will not prove dis- 
pleasing to others. Exposed, too, as 
they have sometimes been, to the gross- 
est misrepresentations, by their ene- 
mies, it must be granted to them asa 
fair and equitable claim, that they 
should have an opportunity of telling 
their own tale. In the prosecution of 
this design, the counties of England 
will be taken in alphabetical order, 
beginning with 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 


This county, though small in its di- 
mensions, and comparatively inconsider- 
able, on t of the number of its 
population, is intitled to be respectfully 
remembered, for the part which some of 
its inhabitants took, and for the suffer- 
ings which they endured, in the course 
of that arduous struggle for civil and re- 
ligious liberty, which continued, with 
varied success, during a large portion 
of the seventeenth century. 





The earliest account hr have yet met 


with, of a place of public worship in 
this county, erected and supported by 
persons who could not conscientiously 
conform to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, is, of that denominated the Old 
Meeting, in Mill-lane, Beprorp, near 
St. Clement’s Church. A congregation, 
or Christian church, assembled on this 
pots in the year 1650, over which the 
v. Joun GiFrerD was ordained pas- 
tor; and dying on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1656, the Rev. Bensamin BurTON 
succeeded him. He died in 1660, and 
was succeeded, in 1663, the Rev. 
BENJAMIN WHITEMAN, who died in 
1671. The Rev. Samuet FENN was Co- 
pastor with Mr. Whiteman. These ex- 
cellent men were raised up and called to 
the ministry in troublons times; so 
much so, that their church meetings 
were greatly interrupted, through the 
violence of persecution, and were, in 
consequence, sometimes held at the 
eres villages of Hatenes, Cotton 
» or Kempston, and sometimes at 
Gamli , in Huntingdonshire. At 
other times they were held with regu- 
larity and order at Bedford. Thus, the 
church, though driven into the wilder- 
ness, even there found a place prepared 
by God for her. 
To Mr. Whiteman, succeeded the far 
famed author of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
whose sufferings, for conscience sake, 
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and still more the immediate fruit of 
those sufferings, his inimitable and use- 
fal writings, are well known. 

Mr. Bunyay’s name still retains a sa- 
vour of excellence throughout the town 
and county of Bedford: it is like pre- 
cious ointment poured forth. His early 
impiety and irreligion ; the strong emo- 
tions of conscience, struggling in his 
breast; his diligence and patient en- 
durance, after his character became 
decided ; and his steady adherence to 
the cause and interest of his Saviour, in 
the midst of a corrupted populace, a 
depraved magistracy, and a vindictive 
clergy,* are traits of character rarely to 
be met with; and which so peculiarly 
fitted him for the performance of an ex- 
traordinary service in the kingdom of his 
Redeemer, that it appears impossible for 
Mr. Bunyan’s name, or the recollection 
of his labour of love, to be obliterated 
from the minds of the people of Bed- 
ford, while any taste for the genuine 
biography of good men shall remain 
among them. To the present hour, his 
book is the delight of persons of all ages 
and of all descriptions. 

Mr. Fenn continued co-pastor with 
Mr. Bunyan, and died, November 12, 
1681. Mr. Bunyan died on the 81st of 
August, 1688, and the Rev. EBENEZER 
CuANDLER, a son of Dr. Chandler, suc- 
ceeded him, Mr. Chandler was ordained 
November 3, 1691, and retained the pas- 
toral charge for above fifty years, and 
died June 24, 1747. He was succeeded 
by his assistant, the Rev. Samugx San- 
DERSON, who, dying in 1766, was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Josua SyMonps. 
Mr. Symonds continued pastor of this 
eo for twenty-two years, and 
died November 23, 1788. After the de- 
cease of Mr. S ds, it was not till the 
12th of June, 1792, that the church could 
determine on a successor. They then 
chose the Rev. Samuet HILLyarRp, 
who has, from that period, continued 
the highly esteemed pastor of the oldest 
— church in the county of 
Bedford. 

A life of Mr, Chandler, by the oat 
man just » appeared in the Sup- 
plement to the Evangelical Magazine 
for the year 1816. ‘The late Rev. Sa- 
MUEL PaLmeER, of Hackney, who, for 
some time, assisted Mr. Sanderson at 
Bedford, preached a funeral sermon for 
him, which was printed in 1766, and 
contains a few biographical notices ; but 





* It is a remarkable fact, that the for- 
titude of this good man had to make head 
against all the powers of earth. He was 
not only vilified by the clergy, and im- 
prisoned by the tracy, but was also 

elted by the populace as he sought re- 
tom in his own house in Elstow. 
H 
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a more detailed and comprehensive ac- 
count of the charch and congregation, 
may be found in tlie appendix to a ser- 
mon preached by the present Dr. Ry- 
land, on the death of the Rev. Joshua 
Symonds, in 1788. 

The present meeting-house was erect- 
ed in 1707, and will contain a congrega- 
tion of about 1000 persons. There are 
attached to it a burial ground, and a 
house for the minister. The congrega- 
tion is yee “ag and ww church > 
bars ary partly of padobaptists, an 
partly of anti-pzdobaptists. 

Near the old meeting stands another 
place of worship, for congregational 
dissenters, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Isaac AntHony. This place 
was built about the year 1773. The con- 
gregation, which was a scion of that at 
the old meeting, is not very large. The 
Rev. THomas Smitu was their first 


tor. 

In several of the parishes contiguous 
to the town of Bedford, are small cha- 
pels, and rooms, in private houses, 
where the gospel is occasionally preach- 
ed, in the week, by Mr. Hillyard, and 
others. 

The dissenting congregation next in 
antiquity to that which assembles at the 
old meeting in Bedford, appears to have 
been at Keysoe, about six miles north- 
east of the county town. This society 
was formed about the middle of the 
seventeenth century: the Rev. John 
Donne* was the first pastor. The pre- 
sent large meeting-house was built in 
1747: the congregation, which is of the 
Baptist denomination, is respectable for 
numbers. ‘The church is under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
allows free communion. 

At STEVINGTON, a place was erected 
for a congregation of Baptists, iu 1655 : 
the Rev. STEPHEN HAWTHORNE was 
their first pastor. The present building 
was erected in 1723. 

At Litrie STauGHTon, there is also a 
place of worship, founded by a congre- 
gation of Baptists in the seventeenth 


* It is probable that this was the Rev. 
John Donne, who was ejected, for non- 
conformity, trom the adjoining parish of 
Pertenhali; and of whom Calamy says, 
that, after his ejectment, he preached to 
a separate congregation in the same pa- 
rish. May he not be the same with the 
preacher called Dunn, who was impri- 
soned? For, when Mr. Bunyan was com- 
mitted to Bedford jail, there were in 
the same prison about sixty persons 
-who had been taken at the meeting a 
Keysoe, among whom were “ two emi- 
neat preachers, Wheeler and Dunn.” 
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century : the present pastor is the Rev. 
Mr. Knicut. They adhere to strict 
communion. 

At CRANFIELD, there is another con- 
gregation, which has existed from near 
the middle of the seventeenth century : 
the first pastor was the Rev. NEHEMIAH 
Cox, D. D., who, notwithstanding his 
learned degree, followed the trade of a 
cordwainer. He was a man of very ex- 
tensive learning, as appears by the fol- 
lowing anecdote.—While he presided 
over the congregation at Cranfield, he 
was seized, and conducted to prison, 
for preaching the gospel. When he 
came upon his trial at Bedford Assizes, 
he pleaded, in person, first in Greek, 
and then in Hebrew; upon which, the 
judge, calling for the indictment, where- 
in he was stiled Nehemiah Cox, cord- 
wainer, expressed his surprise, and 
declared, that none in the court could 
answer him; and, upon Mr. Cox ar- 
guing that it was but fair he should be 
allowed to plead in what language he 
pleased, he was dismissed. The Rev. 
Mr. Wakefield is the present pastor of 
the church at Cranfield: they observe 
strict communion. 

At BLunuam, a congregation of Bap- 
tists has existed, since the reign of 
Charles II., founded by the Rey. Mr. 
Wricrt. 

At Luton, another, founded, in 1689, 
by the Rev. Thomas Marson. 

At SouTHitt, another, founded in 
1693: the first pastor was the Rev. 
‘Tuomas KILLINGWORTH. 

At Carpineton Cotton Enp, there 
is also a place of worship, for dissenters 
of the Baptist denomination, founded in 
the seventeenth century, by FRancis 
Ho.crort, of Cambridge, a non-con- 
formist divine, eminent for his itinerant 
labours in Cambridgeshire, where, by 
his personal exertions, he established 
manly congregations. 

At Wozurn, a congregation of Inde- 
pendent Dissenters was raised about 
thirty years ago: the Rev. SAMUEL 
Greatuean, A. M., and F. A. S., the 
distinguished friend of the poet Cowper, 
and well known for his literary attain- 
ments, was their first pastor, He was 
assisted by the Rev. Joun Croxton. 
The present neat aad commodious place 
of worship, was erected and opened in 
the year 1804. The Rev. Micuak. 
CasTLEDEN is now pastor. ‘There are 
several dissenting places of worship in 
the county, besides the above-men- 
tioned: some of them are large and 
respectable ; but they are all of more 
recent origin, For particulars, we refer 
to the following list, 
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List of Places of Worship, and Ministers, in the County of Bedford. 


Places. Denomination. 
Bedford Old Meeting, .--- Pzdobaptist and Baptist, 
Bedford New Meeting, -- Pedobaptist, 
Bedford Third Meeting, -- Particular Baptist, ---- 


Minister's Names. 
Rey. Samuel Hillyard. 


L Gu duene ves Rev. Isaac Anthony. 


++ Rev. — King. 


Biggleswade, ------+-+++- Baptist, OpenCommunion, Rev, James Clarke. 
lunham, -.-+++++++++++ Baptist, Open Communion, Rev. Solomon Hawkins. 
ranfield, -+------- +--+++ Particular Baptist, ------ Rev. — Wakefield. 

Cardington Cotton End, -- Baptist, OpenCommunion, Rev. William Freeman. 

TOM, «++ erseeeecee ++ Baptist, -----+++seeeere ++ Rev. Charles Vorley. 

Clophill. ; ‘ 

eee. Tenge ? Particular Baptist, --+--- Rey. William Anderson. 

Harrold, --+e-+++eeee +++ Pedobaptist,-----++--- «++ Rev, — West. 

Hockliffe, eseeceesess> Padobaptist, ---+++++++ + Rev. Rutten Morriss. 

Keysoe, seeeeceseees + Baptist, Open Communion, Rev. — Brown. 


Kempston. 

Leighton Buzzard, e+++ Particular Baptist, ----+- Rev. Thomas Wake. 
Luton, .+++++-+ teeeeeces Particular Baptist, ------ Rev, — Daniels. 
Malden, ------ ce eeee +++* Pxdobaptist, ++#+eee* Rev. Samuel Hobson. 
Potton, -+++-+++++++++++ Particular Baptist, ------ Rev. — Chapman. 
Pavenham. 

Ridgemont, :------+- «+++-+ Particular Baptist, ----- + Rev. — Keely. 
Roxton. 

Little Staughton, +---+-+- Particular Baptist, ------ Rev. — Knight. 
Shefford: 

Sandye. 

Sharnbrook, ---+++-+--- ++ Baptist, «--+.0+++e+e- eos Unsetiled. 
Stevington,- esesecccerecs Baptist, eeeeeeees ereeees Rey. — Such. 
Southill, ooewee seceresece Baptist, ecceseceese sees Unsettled. 
Tuddingtou. 

Woburn, :---- teeeees +++- Pedobaptist,-+++-++-++++ Rev. Michael Castleden. 


The total number of persons in these congregations amounts to about 5,500. 


ABeEpForD CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
has existed more than twenty years. It 
was formed on the 31st day of October, 
1799, by Christians of different denomi- 
nations, and comprehends most of the 
dissenting churches in the county. The 
annual printed reports of this union, ex- 
hibit a pleasing picture of Christian fel- 
lowship. Several sermons, preached at 
its annual meetings, have been pub- 
lished. On points of doctrine, the. Con- 
gregational Dissenters, in the county 
of Bedford, are, for the major part, 
agreed : the chief difference which exists 
among them, is, respecting the ordinance 
of baptism. 

We shall conclude this short sketch 
of the history and present state of the 
dissenting congregations, in the county 
of Bedford, by a brief report of its cha- 
ritable institutions, so far as they con- 
cern the spiritual welfare of ind. 

The Bible Society, in which good men 
in oxery Bee have enrolled themselves, 
established an Auxiliary at Bedford, in 
the year 1811. In this work, the Dis- 
senters took an active and most honour- 
able part. 
There are several associations in sup- 
age different plans of benevolence. 
a aan connected with to 

ee at Bedford, rally divides 
its funds between the Ticionary Society 
and the Baptist ion, but has occa- 
sionally made te the 


Church Missionary Society, the Mora- 
vian Missions, and the Irish Evangelical 
Society. Most of the dissenting churches 
in this county have nearly similar insti- 
tutions, and all of them occasionally 
make collections in aid of the different 
Societies in London. 

Lastly, the plan of universal educa- 
tion has obtained a permanent footing in 
the county of Bedford, for which it was 
considerably indebted to the late much 
lamented Samuel Whitbread, Esq. of 
Southill. In almost every parish there is 
a School, conducted on the plan of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

Every dissenting congregation in the 
county charges itself, likewise, with a 
Sunday School, and some of them s 
port a Lancasterian School, in the 
week, 

Upon a review of the preceding brief 
sketch of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the Dissenters in this small part 
of the united empire, every sincere lover 
of the cause of truth, and nuine piety, 
will feel sentiments of gratitude towa’ 
the Giver of every good and perfect 

ft, who has thus manifestly sent his 

pirit abroad in the world, to excite his 
servants to be ready and Wie Say 
good work. May that cause which 
most intimately connected with the 
hi t felicity of os rational “pan 
ev jay more and more 
a eis t ery 
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il. DOMESTIC INFORMATION. 


Wishing to promote Union and 
ishing oom " 


ion among Ministers and Churches of 


Congregati nation, we earnestly solicit the fullest information re- 
specting the Meetings and Proceedings of County Associations, in all parts of the 
ingdom, from their respective Secretaries, or other Officers. 


Wiltshire Association, 


Tue Wiltshire Ministers of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, held their half- 
yearly Meeting at Devizes, on Tuesday 
the 28th of October, 1817. 

Mr. Fleming, of Bradford, preached 
in the morning, on the given subject, 
“ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.” Mr. Bourne, of Melk- 
sham, in the afternoon, from Colossians 
i. 28; and Mr. Lowell, of Bristol, in 
the evening, from Psalm xxvii. 4. 

In addition to the usual business of 
the day, (and very numerous and im- 
portant at this time are the objects 
of the Association,) the intended pub- 
lication of the “ 
zine,” became the subject of conver- 
sation ; and, judging of this work by 
the Prospectus already circulated, and 
by the known character and ability of 
the gentlemen embarked in the con- 
cern, it was the unanimous opinion, 
that such a publication was much to be 
desired; and the members present, 
were determined both to employ their 
influence in its circulation, and to take 
shares towards meeting the expenses 
necessarily connected with the com- 
mencement of such an undertaking. 

The motives which chiefly influenced 
the Ministers in their decision, were,— 
That such a work is much wanted 
among Dissenters of their denomina- 
tion: for, while they cherish senti- 
ments of universal charity, the prin- 
ciples which they hold, are, to them- 
selves, of infinite value;—that they feel 
ee ene to Longe and to 

ropagate those principles, by all the 
Legitimate means ‘within their reach; — 
and that they do not know any method, 
by which wishes can be better ac- 
complished, than by such a publication 
as the “ Congregational Magazine.” 
That which gave a firmer tone to their 
decision, was the entire conviction, that 
this publication was not designed to 
oppose—and would not, necessarily, 
interfere with any similar production 
already before the public. As friends 
and contributors to the Evangelical 
Magazine, they did not feel any abate- 
brevet in their a bev ag for its con- 
prosperity ; while th ually 

felt the necessity of some po Page | 


im which they could give to the public 
a more full and decisive statement of 
the sentiments by which they are in- 

fluenced. . 
(Signed) Ricuarp Exziorr, 
Secretary of the Aésvdiation. 


Congregational Maga-\ 


North Devon Independent Association. 


On Wednesday, the 5th of November, 
1817, the first General Meeting of ‘this 
Association was held at Appledore. 
The Rev. Mr. Moase, of North Taw- 
ton, preached in the morning, from 
Luke xv. 10, “ There is joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God over one 
‘sinner that repenteth.” Inthe evening 
the Rev. Meek, of South Moulton, 
preached from Isaiah lx. 18—22, on the 
given subject, “ The latter day glory of 
the church.” In the afteimoon the 
business of the Association was pub- 
licly tramsacted in the chapel, when 
the Rev. Messrs. Gardiner, Samuel 
Rooker, Meek, Smith, Moase, and 
Evans, and Mr. R. Gribble, addressed 
the Meeting. On the preceding eve- 
ning, the Rev. W. Gardiner, of Barn- 
staple, preached from Psalm Ixxxix. 
15, 16, “ Blessed is the people that 
know the joyful sound,” &c. 


Extracts from the Report of the Asso- 
ciation. 


At this Meeting the Association re- 
solved on the important measure of en- 
gaging three Itinerants for the district 
of North Devon. Two had been pre- 
viously appointed. One of them, Mr. 
Johns, is fixed at Hartland. The parish 
contains a population of 5000. At 
Hartland a chapel is now erecting, ca- 

ble of acc ing 800 hearers. 

is chapel, originally intended for the 
new Methodists, was, at the above 
Meeting, assigned over to the Inde- 
pendents. In addition to his labours 
at Hartland, Mr. Johns preaches at 
Clovelly, Gossham, and Feltram ; pa- 
= —— in the neigh 5 

nother Itinerant is engaged the 
Se to oe | in a ooty Ford 
titute ges around South Moulton, 
while he enjoys, at the the 
benefit of some academical instruction 
from a minister in that place. 

The Association are inquiring for a 
third Itinerant, for whose most zealous 
exertions; in this large district of the 
county, there is ample scope. 

At ME rg of this Asso- 
ciation last, it was thought 
doubtful, pew funds could 
raised sufficient to carry on the ope- 
ration of one Itinerant station. Friends 
have, however, been raised up by a 
kind Providence, who have felt a deep 
interest in the : ro the 
monies received in the North of Deyon, 
‘aid from ‘other quarters, since July, 
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exceed 901. With such encouragement, 
the Committee of the Association. feel 


called upon, to make every exertion 
which the large and benighted popu. 
lation of this district so urgently needs ; =e 
egy py wealthy Christians, who 
a particular interest in this 
of the country, will contribute 
that aid which the plans of the Asso- 
, and the darkness it is intended 
to dispel, manifestly require. 

Of this Association, the Rev. Samuel 

Rooker, of Bideford, is Treasurer. 
OL LDL? 

The third Annual Meeting of this 
Association was held at Stone, on the 
Sth and 9th of April last. Mr. Fernie 
fins. A on Regeneratiou, from John 
pat 3 n ear) er-meeting was 

Weltnesday’ morning, when 
rot Ministers e im prayer. 
hcote preach- 
on Christian zeal, from Numbers xxv. 13. 

In the afternoon the business of the 
Association was transacted in public, 
when it was resolved, 

« That the next Annual Meeting be 
held at the Rev. J. Hudson’s, West 
Bromwich ; on the Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of Easter Week, 1618.—The 
Rev. S. Blackbarn to preach on ‘ Chris- 
tian Hope, and the Rev. W. Farmer, 
on‘ ,The : Importance of Village Preach- 
ing, or, in case of failure, Messrs. gr 

md Shawyer. The Sermon on 
Tuesday evening, tobe preached at a 
Rev. Mr. Cooper’s Meeting. The next 
Circular Letter, on “The Worth of the 
Soul,” to be prepared by the Rev. 
John Conder. 


ih 


Extracts from the .Report of the Asso- 
ciation. 


This Association employs two Itive- 
rants, Mr. Shawyer, and Mr. Butteaux. 
During the year, Mr. Schawyer +has 
been Gospel 


cede apaaeean. 


incendiphilitde Mensiaienditng 
the was about 112i., and the ex- 


re, 1501, 
To the is attached a circular 
letter from Ministers of the Asso- 
ciation, on meditation ; wherein the duty 


sions of the United ——. 
pears, are now upwards of 50001. 


arrears. 

In order to preserve the Missions 
from falling into decay ; and, at least, 
to promote the continuance of the la- 
bours of 150 Missionaries in this con- 
nexion, in different parts of the world, 
an Association has been lately formed 
by some friends to Missions in general. 
The plan on which they propose to act 
is as follows : 

The Association shall be under the 
management of a President, Treasurer, 
two Secretaries, and a Commi’ 
which shall consist of all Ministers, who 
are Members of the Association, to- 
gether with twelve Lay-Members. A 
subscription of One Guinea per Annym, 
or a weekly collection of Sixpence, shall 
constitute a Member; and a donation 
of pn sg Bod ——- or a 

on of Twen 
Guineas, a Life-Member. The whole 
of the funds obtained, after Span 
incidental expenses, shall be remi 
to the conductors of the Missions of 
the United Brethren. Every Member 
of the Association will receive the 
periodical accounts of the Missions. 

The Committee earnestly solicit the 
co-operation of their Christian bre- 
thren of all denominations. 

Subscriptions and donations, of the 
smallest amount, will be thankfully _ 
ceived by the following 
London :—J. W. Warren, faq. 4, Powis. 

, Queen-square, President.—J. = a 
ett, - 64, Warren-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, Preasuser.—Rev. J se 

Se a 
retary. — . 'W. Gurney, 19, 
Cecil-street, Strand Dro betes 
kopff, Savoy, Strand ter Dr. Nicol, 
, Sloane-street. — Rev. J. 


auetomie Readagwe, — 
S, 9 
Moriesd, 69, Lombard sireet.— Mest 


; it out of 
their power, voted them 10001. to build 
a_ charch 3001. per 


at one Station ; granting, og 
as much crowp land as 
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wanted for that, or otier stations ; and 
in the dispatch to Lord Bathurst from 
the Government of Antigua, it is stated, 
that the Legislature lamented their 
limited finances prevented their doing 
more, as they were persuaded, that to 
the labours of those Missionaries among 
the Negroes, they were mainly indebt- 
ed for a state of profound tranquillity, 
while other islands had been exposed 
to revolt and insurrection. ‘The bre- 
thren have about 12,000 Negroes in 
their congregation on that island.” 
PDD DDL 
*,* Having received the followin 

statement for insertion, we feel call 
upon by our pro’ principles, as 
well as by the voice of equity, to give 
it all the publicity in our power; not 
doubting, that the more extensively it 
is known, the greater sympathy it will 
excite in the breast of every true friend 
to justice, and orthodox Christianity. 


A Case of great Importance to Orthodox 
Dissenters. 


The following concise Account of the Si- 
tuation of the Old Meeting House in 
John Street, Wolverhampton, is respect- 

Sully submitted to the Religious Public. 
“ Tus Meeting was built in 1701, and 

was endowed and occupied by Trinita- 

rians till about 1781; during that year, 
the Rev. Mr. Cole, a professed Cal- 
vinist, resigned; and the Rev. Mr. 

Jameson (now of Royston) accepted of 

an invitation, which was signed by 

two-thirds of the congregation ; four of 
the trustees voting for him, four against 
him, and two remaining neuter. Among 
those who dissented where Mr. Peter 

Pearson, and others infected with So- 

onan Arian principles. a 

upon his resignation, gave up e 

into the hands of the Anti- Trinitarian 
rty, and when Mr. Jameson came, he 

Found the ch and dwelling-house 

shut against him; he and the 

were therefore com either to con- 

test the matter at law, or to leave the 

chapel. The latter mode of 

was adopted, in compliance with the 

wish of Mr. Jameson, who was averse to 

litigation ; and the ci has remained 
ever since in the’ of Arians and 
resent Minister, the 

|» who was a professed 

Unitarian, was invited, in 1813, for 

three years. About August, 1816, Mr. 

Steward openly renounced So 

and embraced the system of doctrina 

sentiments, which was held by the ori- 

ginal founders. This , while in 
pa alarmed some ebro 

the congregation, at the whom 
was Mr. Joseph Pearson, (son of Mr. 

Peter Pearson above-mentioned ;) who. 


io consequence, held a Meeting on the 
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first of September, at which they avow- 
ed themselves Unitarians, and hostile to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; and 
resolved, that no Minister should offici- 
ate there, who did not openly avow, and 
cordially maintain, the same sentiments. 
They informed Mr. Steward of this re- 
solution, and desired him to relinquish 
the pulpit and dwelling-house at the 
expiration of three months from that 
time, agreeing to remunerate him for 
his prolonged services. But before the 
expiration of this period, Mr. Joseph 
Pearson, with. others of his party, un- 
expectedly broke in, and took forcible 
possession of the chapel; and closed 
the doors against Mr. Steward, and the 
congregation assembling for worship, on 
the next Lord’s day. 

_ “ In this state of things, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Mander, the only surviving Trus- 
tee legaill inted, and who had been 
excluded with Mr. Jameson, and others, 
opened the Chapel, and gave Mr. Stew- 
ard possession ; having no other inten- 
tion, at the time, than to protect Mr. 
Steward, and his family of six children, 
from the violence of the Unitarians, who 
had already withheld from him the en- 
dowments. Mr. B. Mander having thus 
stood forward in a cause so truly inte- 
resting to the public, took an early o 
portunity of conferring with the neigh- 
bouring Ministers, who encouraged him 
to bring the matter before the Lord 
Chancellor. Ne time was lost for this 
purpose, and his Lordship (from whose 
intermediate decree great encourage- 
ment is derived) has ordered that the 
endowments be paid to Mr. Steward, 
and that he remain in possession of the 
Chapel, and gse it for Trinitarian wor- 
ship, till the’matter be finally deter- 
mined by him. This is clearly a case 
of great public interest to orthodox 
Dissenters, serving as a valuable pre- 
cedent, coe it oe ae a be 
man 3, NOW rian, 
Socinians, were built aod endotex- 
pressly by, and for, Trinitarians ‘only. 
Mr. B. Mander anes encouraged 
by us to undertake suit, in which 
many hundred pounds have 

been expended ; and having, as.an in- 
dividual, (with the exception of some 
small ions,) supported Mr. Stew- 
ard and family out of his own private 
purse since the commencement of this 
contest, we must now leave to ap- 
peal to the best feelings of our Christian 
brethren, not doubting, but they will 
see it to be their interest, as well as 
their duty, to assist in bearing the ex- 
pense of so great an undertaking. 

“ We therefore recommend to our 
Brethren in the Ministry to make this 
Case known as. as possible, and to 
have a public or subscription, 


in their respective places of worship, in 
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aid of this good, this great undertaking. 

“ All contributions thus collected, 
are requested to be transmitted, in a 
Banker’s draft, or any other convenient 
form, to Mr. Joun Manner, Wolver- 
hampton; or to Mr. James PEARSALL, 
145, Spespeitny London ; by whom the 
same will be thankfully acknowledged. 

“ The full particulars, with the history 
of the Chapel, will be published when 
the Case is decided. 

October 1, 1817. 

Jj. A. James, Birmingham. 

Witur1aM THorP, Bristol. 

Tuomas Scaes, Wolverhampton. 

Joun STEWARD, ditto. 

James Cooper, West Bromwich. 

Joun Hupson, ditto. 

J. Hammon», Handsworth. 

Joun Berry, ditto. 

Joun Ricwarps, Stourbridge. 

J. Dawson, Dudley.” 


PDD DDL 


The document which follows, has ap- 
peared in several of the public prints, 
and deserves a permanent record, as 
marking the enlightened spirit of the 
times, and tending, by the sentiments it 
contains, proceeding from so high a 
quarter, to be extensively beneficial. 


IMPERIAL UKASE, 


Addressed tothe Legislative Synod at Mos- 
cow, by Alexander, Emperor of Russia. 
Dated from Moscow, Oct. 27,1817. 
“ During my late travels through the 
Provinces, I was obliged, to my uo small 
regret, to listen to speeches, pronounced 
by certain of the Clergy, in different 
parts, which contained unbecoming 
praises of me—praises which can only 
be ascribed to God. And as I am con- 
vinced, in the depth of my heart, of the 
Christian truth, that every blessing flow- 
eth unto us through our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ alone, and that every 
man, be he whom he may, without 
Christ, is full only of evil, therefore, to 
ascribe unto me the glory of deeds in 
which the hand of God hath been so 


evidently manifested before the whole . 


world, is to give unto men that glory 
which belongeth unto Almighty God 
alone. 

“ I account it my duty, therefore, to 
forbid all such unbecoming expressions 
of praise, and recommend to the Holy 
Synod to give instructions to ail the Dio- 
cesan Bishops, that they themselves, and 
the Clergy under them, may, on similar 
occasions, in future, refram from ail 
such expressions of praise, so disagree- 
able to my ears, and that they may ren- 
der unto the Lord of Hosts alone, 


thanksgivings, for the blessings bestow- 
ed upon us, and pray for the out-pour- 
ing of his grace upon all of us, conform- 
ing themselves, in this matter, to the 
words of sacred writ, which requires us 
to render to the King Eternal, Immor- 
tal, Invisible, the only wise God, honour 
and glory for ever and ever.” 

“ ALEXANDER.” 

ODL LPL 


Death of the Rev. O. A. Jeary. 


On Saturday, Dec. 13, 1817, died, at 
Tilehurst, near Reading, whither he had 
recently removed from Henley-upon- 
Thames, the Rev. O. A. Jeary. His 
long and painful debility had rendered 
death to him a desirable release ; and 
his few last days were distinguished by 
a calm and patient waiting for it, as the 
means of introducing him to his beloved 
Saviour. That portion of the Christian 
public which patronized a volume of ser- 
mons lately published from his manu- 
scripts, will learn, with pleasure, that, 
by this m they materially contri- 
buted to the tranquillity of the closing 
scenes of his life. 


DPD LD LL 


Death of the Rev. Dr. Simpson, late Resi- 
dent Tutor at Hoxton Academy. 


We have the painful task of an- 
nouncing the death of Dr. Simpson, of 
Hoxton Academy. After a long and 
very severe affliction, in which he en- 
joyed peculiar suppert and consolation, 
and was enabled to triumph over all the 
terrors of death, he was received to the 
immediate presence of that God and Sa- 
viour whose favour had been so pre-emi- 
nently manifested to him in his suffer- 
ings. He expired on Sunday a 
Dec, 21, 1817, at twelve o’clock. He 
continued perfectly composed and sen- 
sible to the last. He was in his seventy- 
second year, and most evidently fell a 
sacrifice to his unremitted labours in the 
service of the Christian church. We 
forbear to enlarge upon his character, 
or the obligations of the religious pub- 
lie to this venerable man, under the 
hope of having, very soon, an opportu- 
nity of doing more ample justice to his 
memory, in a biographical sketch, ma- 
terials for which are promised us from 
the immediate connexions of the de- 
ceased. In the mean time, we cannot 
but remind the Christian public, that 
the afflicted family of Dr. S. have a 
claim upon ‘their sympathy and their 
prayers, and that the cause of the Insti- 
tution at Hoxton, which has suffered an 
irreparable loss, should enjoy an espe- 
cial interest in the supplications of all 
our Christian brethrea 
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Literary Notices.—Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


- 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
eommunication of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of the 


Loxpon CurisTIAn InsTRUCTOR. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


and the Design nstitutions. 

i. On Church Government, treats in Chap. 1. 
po nl ; Chap. 2. Of the Law of 
se age ae tts 


‘and Schools. 12mo. 5s. with a Fron- 


In the Press, and in a few days, will be 


Sermon on Non-conformity, preach- 


published, a 
ed at Whiterow, London, before the Monthly 


Ministers ; and 
ed at their request ; by the Rev. Mark Wi 


In the Press, and will be published early in 
Sper f 1818, the aS ae, & 
Third edition, with additions, 12m0. In 
Boards, 38. od. 

Juvenile Martyrology, or Accounts of You 
Persons, who Gees aaaiwes Persecution fot 


rint- 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 
A Series of Discourses, recommending and 
steadfastness in the Christian Re- 
ligion. W. Pendred. svo. Price 5s, 





oo 
Senna 





Just published, Principia 
prising 2 Grammatical Analysis of 564 
so selected from the Hebrew Psalms, as 
tain nearly all the words of com 
which occur in the Hebrew Bible. 
Grammar is prefixed ; and the w! 
ranged, as to suit both 
approve of the » and 
them. pp. 350. Price 158. 
Second edition of Gramnmatieat Errors, point- 
ed out, and corrected. Price 10d. 


The Memoirs of the late Miss ‘Emma Hiun- 
Somerse 


and i 
the religious education, and the bereavement of 
their Children. By T. East. 12mo.. Price 6s. 


Select Remains of the late Rev. J. M. Clack, 
of was th 


Office. The Volume contains a brief Memoir; 
a selection from his Mannscript Sermons, in. 
cluding the only Sermon he preached after 
his Ordination, and a fragment of one he was 
‘the Pulpit ; his answers at his 
. Also the Funeral — 

Rev. J. Hooper, A 


Messrs. Redford, Hooper, Claywn, jua 
=. the Confession of Faith, by Mr. Hail. 
2s. 7 


The present 


of the Country, and 
— oneties. 


By the Rev. W. Harris. 


Grabam’s Review of the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments in Europe, abridged. Price 2s. 6d. 


Philanthropy, a Poem. By Ingram Cobbin, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ComMuNICATIONS have been received from U.— 


D.—k: 


W. H.—T.—Dr. Cracknell.— 


-—Tlipsver.—T. N. T.—Biblicus.— Congregationalist.—Lidden.— 


Hillyard.—Elliott.—Scales.— Rooker. — Cobbin. — Harris.— Cope.—Cockiv.— 
Dewhirst.—C.—Bristol.—K.— Fletcher.—Turfis. 
pe ee are under consideration.— A. B.—D.—G. G. 8.—T. 8.—J. T.— 


Robin M‘Bing will see that his 


proposal has been anticipated.— Ziz will find an 
Magazine. 


answer to his inquiry in a late number of the New Monthly 





Tiling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 








